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London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press 


Straight Plays 


ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0. Sat. & Sun. 5.0 and 8.0 
MY FRIEND JUDAS 
Jeremy Spenser, Ann Lynn, Dinsdale Landen 


YMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Clive Morton, Eileen Pee! 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A TASTE OF HONEY 
Frances Cuka, Avis Bunnage, Nigc! Davenport 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Ralph Richardson, Phyllis Calvert, Paul Scofield 








LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
MAN ON TRIAL 
David Kossoff, Margaret Tyzack, David Pce! 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
Commencing 18th Nov. ber 
RICHARD Il 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 


Fiora Robson, Beatrix Lehmann, Michac! 


Redgrave 
ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 

Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 

SERJEANT MUSGRAVE'S DANCE 

Ian Bannen, Freda Jackson, Alan Dobie 

Commencing 18th November 
ROSMERSHOLM 
Peggy Ashcroft, Eric Porter, Mark Dignam 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 6283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
ONE MORE RIVER 
Paul Rogers, Robert Shaw 


WYNDHAMS (Tem, 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. _ nee & 8.30 
THE HOSTAG 
Alfred Lynch, Howard oy Eileen Kennally 


Comedies 


TDUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Commencing 4th November 
AND SUDDENLY IT’S SPRING 
Margaret Lockwood, Yolande Donlan, Frank Lawton 


tFORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Commencing 3rd November 
AUNT EDWINA 
Margaret Scott, Henry Kendall, Cyril Raymond 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FAREWELL, FAREWELL EUGENE 
Margaret Rutherford, Peggy Mount 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Cora! Browne, Nigel Patrick, Barry Jones 








Nete. Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performance during November 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
LOOK AFTER LULU 
Vivien Leigh, Anthony Quayle, Max Adrian 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Donald Stewart 
Renee Houston, Faith Brook 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND 
Kay Hammond, John Clements 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE FRENCH MISTRESS 
Richard Bird, Marie Claire Verlene, Hugh Wakeficid 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE EDWARDIANS 
Athene Seyler, Ernst Thesiger, Helen Cherry 


SAVOY (Tem 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE RING OF TRUTH 
David Tomlinson, Margaret Johnston, John Slater 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Rachel Gurney, Joan Greenwood 


STRAND (Whi. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ROLLO 


Leo McKern, Gwen Cherreil, 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


Ferdy Mayne 








ALDWYCH (Tem, 6404) 
, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
Peter Cushing, Elizabeth Sellars, Patricia Jesse! 
AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Mary Hinton, Nige! Stock, Jane Griffiths 


Musicals 








CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs, 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE CROOKED MILE 
Elisabeth Welch, Jack MacGowran, Millicent Martin 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs, 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Alec Clunes, Anne Rogers, James Hayter 
HER MAJESTY’'S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 
LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues, 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, John Neville, Clive Revill 





MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs. 6.10 & 8.40 
LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS 
Hy Hazell, Harry Locke, Stephanie Voss 
*PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Commencing 17th November 
THE WORLD OF SUZTE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 
THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat, 5.0 & 8.0 
MAKE ME AN OFFER 
Danie! Masscy, Dilys Laye, Wally Patch 
VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs, 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 








Revues and Variety 





tADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 


Evs. 8.0 
LES FRERES JACQUES 
Commencing 18th November 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
Roland Petit Ballet Company 
APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.0. Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
Fenella Fielding, Kenneth Williams 
PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.45 
FINE FETTLE 


Benny Hill, Shani Wallis, Robertson Hare 
PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
SWINGING DOWN THE LANE 
Max Bygraves 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50 
BLUE MAGIC 
Closing 7th November 
VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 

Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 

THE MERRY WIDOW 
June Bronhill, Peter Grant, Howell Glynne 

COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 

Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.15 

ROYAL BALLET SEASON 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 


*ROYAL ALBERT HALL (Ken. 8212) 
Commencing 9th November 
GEORGIAN STATE DANCERS 


SADLERS WELLS bas —_, 
OPERA SEASON 





6.15 Twice Nightly 
MAX BYGRAVES 


in a new happy-go-lucky revue 
“ SWINGING DOWN THE LANE” 
and Terrific Supporting Company 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
45 


Val Parnell and Bernard Delfont present 








Suggestions for 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


West Side Story 


ARTHUR LAURENTS 


“Mr. Arthur Laurents’ book pro- 
vides, perhaps, one of the best 
scripts any musical has ever had. 
It proves again the truth that a 
strong story well presented is the 
basis of all good things in the 
theatre.”"—The Times Educational 
Supplement. See picture page 47. 


The Pleasure of 
his Company 
SAMUEL TAYLOR 


“.... meeds no star cast to put 
it squarely into the limelight. The 
dialogue is bright and witty, the 
characters are human and well- 
developed and the plot is clever 
without being complicated ... a 
real pleasure to read.”—Plays and 
Players. 12s. 6d. 


The Complaisant 
Lover 
GRAHAM GREENE 


“I call this without question the 
best, most theatrical play this year 
. It makes me rave with 
enthusiasm for the first time in 
six months.”—Daily Express. “I 
would like to place Greene second 
only to Tchekov as a writer of 
natural dialogue.”—-NewsChronicle. 
8s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 
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ELISABETH WELCH 
JACK MacGOWRAN 


in 


THE 
CrOoKeD 
MILE 


Book and Lyrics by 
PETER WILDEBLOOD 


Music by 
PETER GREENWELL 


with 


ELWYN 
BROOK-JONES 


MILLICENT MARTIN 


and company of forty under the 


direction of 


JEAN MEYER 
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Klisabeth Welch and Jack MacGowran 
in The Crooked Mile 


Cover Portrait 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 





FERRANTI 


“FIDE LtEO’ 
all this and stereo too! 


A superb 4-speed Hi-Fi record reproducer, 
the Ferranti ‘Fidelio’ with a twin- 
channel pre-amplifier is fully equipped for 
the wonderful new stereophonic records. 
A single set of Volume, Bass and Treble 
controls makes it easy to set up for 

stereo. Stereo balance control, 

special channel direction control. 
Refinements like these 

add to your enjoyment 

of the ‘Fidelio’, with 

its dynamic perform- 

ance through a big 

10” x 6” speaker and 

5” treble unit. The 

ES1035 extension 

speaker goes with the 

‘Fidelio’, matching both 

in performance and in 

walnut-veneered finish. 





FERRANTI ‘FIDELIO’ 
Model RP 1035 
Price 65 gns 
(legs 2 gns. extra) 


EXTENSION SPEAKER 
Model ES 1035 
Price 12 gns 











FERRAN TIE radio & 1ELEViSiOn LT0., 41-47 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.6.1 
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MAKE - UP by 
MAX FACTOR 


28 OLD BOND STREET - LONDON, W.! - TEL: HYDE PARK 6720 
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Over the Footlighis 


NEW play from our school of young 

dramatists which should not be over- 
looked is John Arden’s Serjeant Musgrave’s 
Dance, which had its first performance at 
the Royal Court on 22nd October, too late 
for a full review in this issue. Live Like 
Pigs, an earlier play by this 28-year-old 
author, was also presented at the Royal 
Court, and aroused considerable interest. 
Mr. Arden’s new play, which won an award 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica play com- 
petition, seems to have left the critics 
bewildered on the whole, though one or 
two were deeply impressed and _ others 
admitted to finding the play strangely impel- 
ling—if largely incomprehensible! Mr. 
Arden is said to be influenced in his work 
by the Elizabethan Theatre and the ballad 
tradition in English poetry, and as a prelude 
to our fuller review next month we can at 
least say that this young author is revealing 
an imaginative approach to the drama which 
promises well. 


AKE ME AN OFFER at the Theatre 

Royal, Stratford, E., and My Friend 
Judas at the Arts are other productions pre- 
sented too late for review this time. Rollo, 
the amusing comedy from the Oxford Play- 
house, starring Leo McKern, opened at the !, S0pasind,"iM gee UN me 
Strand on 27th October, and The Marriage- Bracknell for the first time. 
Go-Round, a new comedy by Leslie Stevens, 
directed by Robert Helpmann, with Kay 
Hammond and John Clements in the lead, had its first performance at the Piccadilly on 
the 29th. Les Fréres Jacques, the celebrated funny men from France, began their short 
season at the Adelphi on 28th October, and The Rain it Raineth, second play at the 
new Hampstead Theatre Club, opened on the 29th. 


Picture by Angus McBean 


[JDURING November outstanding events will include Aunt Edwina, the new comedy 

by William Douglas Home, with Henry Kendall, Margaretta Scott and Cyril Raymond 
in the lead. This play opens on the 3rd at the Fortune Theatre, and on the same day, 
it is good to report, One More River, obliged to leave the Duke of York's, transfers to the 
Westminster. The successor at the Duke of York’s on the 4th is And Suddenly it's Spring, 
a new light comedy by Jack Popplewell, in which Margaret Lockwcod, Yolande Donlan 
and Frank Lawton have leading parts. Peter Saunders, who presents this play, has decided 
on a first London performance at 3 p.m. In thus breaking new ground he hopes to do 
away with the somewhat artificial atmosphere of the traditional first night opening. The 
experiment will be watched with interest! 

On the 17th London will have the opportunity of a first sight of The World of Suzie 
Wong, the straight play with a musical background, which has been a big Broadway 
success. The Prince of Wales is reverting to straight theatre after eight years for the 
occasion, and Donald Albery and Clinton Wilder are presenting the play. 

The next play at the Royal Court (on 18th November) will be Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, in 
a new translation by Ann Jellicoe, which will be directed by George Devine. Peggy 
Ashcroft will be seen as Rebecca West, and in support will be Eric Porter, Mark Dignam, 
Patrick Magee, John Blatchley and Bee Duffell. FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Five Finger Exercise” (mew production)— 
Comedy, 21Ist September. 

“Pieces of t’”’—Apollo, 23rd September. 
(See also pages 28, 29) 

“The Marriage of Mr. Mississippi”’—Arts, 
30th September. 

“One More River’’—Duke of York's, 6th 

t 


October. 

“Man on Trial”—Lyric Opera House, | 2th 
October. 

“The Love Doctor”—Piccadilly, 12th Oc- 
tober. 

“The Importance of Being Earnest’’—Old 


Vic, 13th October. 
Edwardians”—Saville, |5th October. 


- 











COMEDY THEATRE 


“Five Finger Exercise” 


work of new playwrights is often 
over-praised and, owing to anxiety 
about the future of English Drama, success 
is wished onto them, even if they are short 
in ideas, feeble in characterisation and lack- 
ing in the power to construct a play. In 
Five Finger Exercise, Mr. Peter Shaffer's 
ideas are not picked up and waved in our 
faces; they supply the driving power of his 
plot. His characters are not merely copied 
from life; they exist in their own right. 
Above all, Mr. Shaffer’s play is admirably 
constructed. A complete work of art with 
a life of its own, it is an astonishing achieve- 
ment for a first play. As it is to be put on 
in New York with the original company 
this Autumn and it still continues to draw 
in London, a new production, with a new 
cast under a new director, has opened at 
the Comedy. 

Mr. and Mrs Harrington and their son, 
Clive, are very ordinary, understandable, 
but rather dislikeable people; the daughter, 
Pamela, supplies the exceeding sweetness 
needed to dilute the family bitter. The 
tensions between husband and wife, and 
between father and son, are displayed with- 
out crudity or too many words. The addi- 
tion of a foreign element, in the form of 
Walter Langer, a German tutor for Pamela, 
precipitates the inherent drama. 

Louise Harrington is a very playable part. 
Miss Eileen Peel handles it gently and 
does not over-play it. A_ particularly 
memorable moment in her performance is 
when she realises that Langer sees her 
as a mother-figure. Mr. Peter Wood's 
direction must also be praised for that 
moment. Each character comes readily to 
life, but that of Langer calls for a more 
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unusual mental conception. His experience 
and his mind are foreign to the Harringtons 
and to us. Mr. Gareth Davies compels 
belief. Next to the German, the boy’s is 
the most difficult part, since he has to depart 
from what passes for normality and put 
over a few lies to bring down the curtain 
on the play’s middle climax. Mr. Barry 
Warren manages this with commendable 
naturalness. Stanley Harrington, the 
general provider for the family, who expect 
him to function like the main services and 
accord him as much recognition, is given 
humanity by Mr. Clive Morton. Miss Linda 
Gardner contributes a bright and happy 
Pamela. H.G.M. 


APOLLO 
**Pieces of EKight’’ 


HE bright little revue now at the Apollo 

is more conventional than its predeces- 
sor One To Another, but does contain one 
or two pleasantly off-beat numbers, some 
even by Peter Cook, who is responsible for 
most of the material. 

The music by Laurie Johnson is tuneful, 
the décor and costumes by Tony Walton are 
gay and attractive and Paddy Stone, who 
also directs, has arranged some excellent 
dance numbers. Indeed the dances executed 
by Terence Theobald, Josephine Blake and 
Valerie Walsh with great verve are among 
the successes of the show. So is almost 
everything in which Myra de Groot appears. 
Miss de Groot has a most attractive per- 
sonality and is a great asset in the company. 
She shines particularly in the numbers “A 
Man is a Man” and “The Beast in Me.” 

It is interesting to note that the talented 
Fenella Fielding who made such a success 
in Sandy Wilson’s Valmouth pleases most 
in Mr. Wilson’s two numbers “The True 
Blue Love Song” and “Outdoor Girl” while 
her co-star Kenneth Williams is at his best 
in the more grotesque items, in particular 
Harold Pinter’s “The Last to Go” and Peter 
Cook’s “Not an Asp.” Peter Reeves and 
Peter Brett, though their material is not so 
spectacular complete an engaging eightsome. 


ARTS 

“The Marriage of Mr. 
Mississippi” 
OT knowing the original it was difficult 


to judge what kind of a job Eric Peters 
and Robert Schnorr made of the translation 








STANLEY PARKER 
presents 


remembered particulari 
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Freda Jackson made first the Ni 
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and adaptation of Diirrenmatt’s play, but 
one felt a trifle unsatisfied. H. F. Garten 
in his recent book “Modern German 
Drama,” talks of the play as being macabre, 
bizarre, “a grotesque dance of death.” At 
the Arts it was hardly that, though some- 
thing of Diirrenmatt’s cynical and pessimis- 
tic undertones came through. 

Director Clifford Williams was unable to 
get a unified style out of his players and, 
apart from Patricia Kneale as the husband- 
murdering Olympia and Douglas Wilmer as 
Florestan Mississippi, the public prosecutor 
who marries her, the play was not very 
strikingly performed. But then English 
actors have little experience of this kind of 
surrealist writing. L.M. 


DUKE OF YORK’S 
“One More River” 


EVERLEY CROSS’S sea drama, first 
presented some time ago at the New 
Shakespeare, Liverpool, has something in 
common with The Caine Mutiny and Mr. 
Roberts, and is one of the best plays to be 
seen in London for a long time. At first 
it appears to be a straightforward adventure 
story and on that level is very good in spite 
of one or two melodramatic moments and a 
rather unbelievable death caused by a jug 
of boiling water. But the play also has 
undertones and a message which would seem 
to be “know your place”—officers are 
leaders and those not so trained should not 
lead. 

The bosun, Johnny Condell, after a life- 
time at sea, still cannot, and is afraid to, 
steer the cargo boat through the narrow 
channel, but the young officer apprentice 
Ross, without experience, has no such 
qualms about taking over in a crisis. 


Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt 


Famous Swiss playwright 
and author of * The Mar- 
riage of Mr. Mississippi.” 
To celebrate the Swiss 
Fortnight, the Arts Theatre 
Club very commendably 
presented the first-ever pro- 
duction in London of a 
play by this Swiss play- 
wright, although the pro- 
vinces and America have 
already been priviledged to 
see another of his plays. 
“The Visit.” It is to be 
hoped that the West End 
will not lag behind in pre- 
senting other works by this 
fine dramatist. 


(Portrait by B. Herbold) 


The action takes place on a battered old 
tub at anchor in the river below Port Har- 
court in West Africa, on a sweltering New 
Year's Eve. The Captain is dead, and the 
tyrannical Mate, Sewell, who has taken 
command, has sent all but a handful of the 
men and Ross ashore. The crew that remain 
are in an ugly mood and, fortified by gin. 
turn on Sewell after an incident with the 
deck boy, Danny, and a jug of boiling water. 
Under the leadership of Bosun Condell, they 


“try” Sewell, who protests his innocence, and, 


on the death of Danny, try to lynch him. 
But Sewell, saved by the bosun in the nick 
of time, later dies in the hold which is his 
prison. Faced with having to take the ship 
into harbour, Condell, up to now in com- 
mand of the situation, wavers, and on the 
arrival of Ross, finds himself deserted and 
the scapegoat. 

The characters are, on the whole, well 
drawn, the action, under Guy Hamilton's 
excellent direction, moving from one climax 
to another with fine tension. The locality is 
well conveyed by Alan Tagg’s authentic 
décor. 

Paul Rogers has one of his best réles to 
date as Condell, and draws the bosun’s 
dilemma movingly. Robert Shaw as the 
tough mate, Sewell, is also first rate within 
the limits of the part. The weakness here is 
not in the playing but in the unnecessarily 
overwritten background. It was overdoing 
it to load him with suspected homosexual 
tendencies in addition to a _ miserable 
marriage to a coloured woman. 

Among the rest of an excellent all-male 
cast, David Andrews (Danny), Percy 
Herbert, Bryan Pringle and Dudley Foster 
deserve special mention. 

L.M. 











LYRIC OPERA HOUSE 
**Man on Trial” 


HE theatre took its rise in religion. Now 

the actors return and beat their cradle 
into skittles. Lucienne Hill's translation of 
Diego Fabbri’s Processo a Gesu, directed 
by Chloe Gibson, opened on 12th October. 
Signor Fabbri regards the theatre as his 
vocation and is prepared to use the best 
material obtainable to secure histrionic hits. 
What better material could be found than 
the trial of Jesus? A new approach is 
wanted, so we have the fiction of an earnest 
group of Jews so worried about the trial 
that they argue it in public night after night. 
Their arguments, necessarily worn and 
superficial, are constantly interrupted by 
mummers on stage and mummers posted in 
different parts of the house. Finally, 
matters are brought to a close by the 
irruption of the pretended private concerns 
of some of the mummers. 

The artistry of the dramatist does not 
seem to be of a high order but the profes- 
sionalism of the players is quite extra- 
ordinary. It seems there is nothing they 
cannot pretend. In a numerous and almost 
frighteningly competent company, one can 
only mention the performances of Mr. 
David Kossoff, kindly, patient and pedantic, 
a veritable judge in Israel; Miss Jean Cadell 
as a theatre cleaner, Miss Sheila Manahan. 
for her sensitive playing as Mary; Mr. 
Anthony Newlands, impressive as Judas; 
Mr. David Peel, public prosecutor and 
private informer; Mr. David Phethean and 
Mr. Richard Gale, pseudo interrupters. 

One of these evenings someone may take 
time off from Hyde Park and _ the 
management will have bona fide interrup- 
tions and where will they be then? 

H.G.M. 


A review of The Love Doctor, since withdrawn from 
the Piccadilly, is unavoidably omitted 


OLD VIC 


“The Importance of Being 
Karnest” 
SCAR WILDE'S best play has not been 
seen in London for seventeen years and 
Michael Benthall’s production, with on the 


whole delightful décor and costumes by 
Desmond Heeley, will no doubt be compared 
with the almost legendary Gielgud produc- 
tion at the Phoenix in 1942. It stands the 
comparison very well, especially when one 
considers the youth of the Old Vic company. 
It may lack the style of the other but the 


play comes over with vitality and freshness. 

Barbara Jefford is not the ideal Gwendo- 
len but she subdues her forceful personality 
to the réle and comes through triumphant. 
Her Gwendolen is truly her mother’s daugh- 
ter and John Worthing had better beware. 
Miss Jefford will surely make an excellent 
Lady Bracknell in years to come. Judi Dench 
is a charming Cecily and the scene between 
her and Gwendolen came over beautifully. 
Even so, Rosalind Atkinson’s Miss Prism 
and Miles Malleson’s Canon Chasuble 
almost stole the scene. Miss Atkinson’s 
prim and Chasuble-hunting governess is a 
delightful and fresh interpretation. 

Fay Compton also has to play very much 
against her personality as Lady Bracknell. 
She has a beautiful, sad and gentle voice 
which does not make her an ideal choice 
for this réle, but she is also far too good 
an actress to allow that to matter too much. 
However, one does find it hard to believe 
that this particular Gwendolen was ever 
bossed by this particular Mama. 

John Justin is not entirely happy as John 
Worthing and rather lacks style while the 
Algernon of Alec McCowen, as well as 
being too young, was also too modern, 
cocky rather than rakish. L.M. 


(Continued overleaf) 


“One More River” 

Robert Shaw and Paul Rogers in a scene from the 

dramatic new play by Beverley Cross, which transfers 

from the Duke of Yorks to the Westminster on 3rd 
ov 





SAVILLE 
**The Edwardians’’ 


N adapting V. Sackville-West’s novel for 

the stage Ronald Gow set himself quite a 
task and appears to have been unable to 
make up his mind whether he is telling the 
story of the end of an epoch or of a love 
affair between a young Duke and a married 
woman. Having failed to make this choice 


the resulting play rather falls between two 
themes and, lacking continuity, tends to be 
episodic. However, in spite of this initial 


drawback, The Edwardians makes good 
entertainment. The air is full of nostalgia 
and the last act achieves a fine moment with 
the news of the death of King Edward VII. 
Still one cannot help thinking that if this 
was the way 1910 society lived and amused 
itself, then the sooner it all came to an end 
the better. (Though whether society is any 
better now is a moot point.) 

This is the kind of play English actors 
do superbly well, especially the older genera- 
tion. Ernest Thesiger’s butler Vigeon rules 
below stairs more despotically and royally 
than any duke (a marvellously intimidating 
portrayal); Ambrosine Phillpotts as _ the 
Duke’s widowed mother Lucy is a regal 
matriarch; Athene Seyler’s Dowager speaks 
her mind and meddles in the affairs of 
others as only Duchesses in plays of this 
kind can, and Nicholas Hannen is a turf- 
loving Duke to the life. 

Helen Cherry is very decorative as the 
infatuated Lady Roehampton and one 
shudders at the poor woman's ultimate fate. 
As the young girl chosen to be the Duke’s 


future wife, Patricia Rogers is charming, and, 
of the younger players, catches most surely 
the mood and style of the period. Jeremy 
Brett on the other hand is too modern in 
manner as the rebellious and love-torn 
Duke who is finally trapped by tradition and 
habit, and there is something oddly inex- 
pressive about his handsomely moody face. 
His Duke becomes rather a bore and a prig 
—but perhaps this is not entirely his fault. 

As the socialist explorer Anquetil, out of 
his class and accepted within limits because 
of his exploits, Hugh Cross brings a welcome 
breath of plebeian good sense and vitality. 

The play is directed by Alan Bridges and 
the fine view of the stately home Chevron 
provided by Michael Eve and Hal Henshaw 
made credible the Duke's final capitulation. 
The ladies are magnificently gowned by 
Gladys Calthrop. 


HAMPSTEAD THEATRE CLUB 
**King’s Daughter” 

EOPLE who regret the passing of Lon- 

don’s little theatres will welcome the 
emergence of Hampstead Theatre Club, 
which has made an impressive beginning 
with the English premiére of a Welsh his- 
torical play of undoubted literary and 
dramatic quality by Saunders Lewis, the 
leader of the Welsh Nationalist Party, in 
an English translation by Emyr Humphrys. 
The play, “ King’s Daughter,” was written 
for Miss Sian Phillips, a young actress 
whose work has refinement and power not 
often encountered, and at The Moreland 
Hall (next door to the celebrated “ Every- 
man”), where the play was directed by Mr. 
James Roose Evans, Miss Phillips revealed 
the character of Siwan, daughter of King 
John and wife of Prince Llywelyn, and her 
conduct in a personal and dynastic crisis, 
as imagined by Mr. Lewis after a close study 
of ascertainable facts. 

The first act discloses a Tristan situation. 
The second act shows Llywelyn and Siwan 
deeply and apparently irrevocably estranged. 
In the final act they talk themselves into a 
measured reconciliation. In the course of 
the play the realities of the human heart are 
dealt in, and no fustian. The lofty con- 
ception of the author was faithfully main- 
tained in a performance in which Miss 
Phillips held beholders enthralled by her 
complete immersion in the character and 
dramatic distillation of the author's 
thoughts. Mr. Robert Marsden had the 
requisite force for Llywelyn and there was 
good company support. H.G.M. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Millicent Martin as Cora in her number “Horticulture.” 


“The Crooked Mile’ 


CENES from the new musical at the Cambridge Theatre which is presented by Don 
Gemmell and Reginald Woolley for Players Ventures Ltd., in association with Michael 
Balcon Enterprises. The book and lyrics are by Peter Wildeblood and music by Peter 
Greenwell and dance arrangements by John Heawood. Reginald Woolley has designed the 
attractive Soho settings and the show is directed by Jean Meyer of the Comédie Francaise. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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The opening scene in Sweet Ginger’s ironmongery in which Jug Ears (Jack MacGowran, centre) 


and the gang sing “Requiem for Joe.” Seated is “The Bishop” (Edgar K. Bruce). The gang 
has learnt that Joe has a 


baby in Italy and they go 
out to raise money to 


bring the fatherless child 
to England. 


Left: Sweet Ginger (Elisa- 
beth Welch), who is Jug 
Ears’ mistress, is seen 
with Mortiss Garrity 
(John Larsen) a young 
American chain - store 
owner for whom she has 
fallen heavily. Left: 
Lightning and Nick, two 
members of the gang 
(George Webb and Mark 
Anthony) borrow  suit- 
able equipment for one 
of their “jobs.” 











Above: In The Carver's office in the Scissors Club, headquarters of the rival gang, Weed 
(John Heawood) lights a reefer for The Carver (Elwyn Brook-Jones) and above right, a moment 
from the dance number “The Crooked Mile,” with Frances Pidgeon as Weed’s Girl. 


Below: The colourful Street Market scene which forms the finale of Act 1, and gives an idea 
of the interesting décor by Reginald Woolley. In it members of Jug Ears’ gang are seen trying 
to raise money by amusing juggling and acrobatic acts. 








Lejt: The Carver (Elwyn 
Brook-Jones) with some 
of the prostitutes from 
whose earnings he takes 
a cut. The scene is a 
street market in Soho 


Below: Cora has the law 
for once on her side 
when she discovers Mor- 
tiss Garrity driving her 
bubble car. In spite of 
Sweet Ginger’s pleas, she 
has him arrested. Garrity 
claims that he has won 
the car in Jug Ears’ lot- 
tery and did not know 
that it was stolen. 




















Sweet Ginger tells Jug Ears 
that she intends to leave him 
and become respectable by 
marrying Mortiss Garrity. She 
is determined to adopt Joe's 
baby and her present circum- 
stances would not make this 
possible. Jug Ears is heart- 
broken and thinks up a num- 
ber of ways of keeping her. 
To make matters worse Sweet 
Ginger suspects him of having 
framed Mortiss over the 
bubble car. 


Below: Gang warfare breaks 
out between Carver's hooli- 
gans and Jue Ears’ group. The 
girls, led by Cora, stage a 
strike and say that they will 
not return to their beats until 
the gangs promise to behave. 
Cora has dropped her charge 
against Mortiss Garrity and 
all ends happily for Jug Ears 
and Sweet Ginger, who is 
made to see that life in 
America has its drawbacks. 
A surprise is in store for all of 
them when the “baby” arrives 
from Italy. 
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Whispers from 
the Wings .,..,” 


ker-on 


ETER WILDEBLOOD, one of our most 

sensitive writers, whose prose is as 
lucid as it is expressive, has benefited the 
theatre in general and the world of musi- 
cals in particular by writing the book of 
The Crooked Mile, the show about Soho 
now running at the Cambridge Theatre. 

It is quite a new departure for him. He 
is very fond of music and never misses a 
West End musical or a worthwhile night at 
Covent Garden. In fact, it was during an 
interval at the Royal Opera House that the 
singer Denis Martin suggested Mr. Wilde- 
blood should write a book for a musical, 
and promptly put him in touch with Peter 
Greenwell, that serious young musician 
from the Players’ Theatre, whose Twenty 
Minutes South showed such enormous 
promise a few years ago. Mr. Martin felt 
they would be ideally matched as artistic 
collaborators, both possessing an equally 
serious approach and romantic attachment 
to the theatre. 

Almost in one breath the two young men 
agreed their musical should be about Soho. 
That being settled, Mr. Wildeblood roughed 
out a story and a lyric, which Mr. Green- 
well set to music. They went down Villiers 
Street to the Players, where the directors 
of that Victorian music-hall, Don Gemmell 
and Reginald Woolley, promptly commis- 
sioned the show to the tune of £30,000, with 
a cast of forty and an orchestra of twenty- 
four. They came away on air, but little 
did they know at the time that two years 
of hard work, frustration and disappoint- 
ment, would elapse before the curtain rose 
on the West End premiére. 

Why Soho? Because Mr.. Wildeblood 
wanted to write about the contemporary 
scene and he has a theory that ordinary 
everyday folk “don’t work” when they 
break into song. According to him, charac- 
ters in a musical must be exotic or removed 
in time and place. They must belong to 
another period in time or be set abroad. 
Even so, Mr. Wildeblood still wanted this 
first musical to be about people of today, 
living in this country. 






























































Having run a club in Soho for a year, his 
thoughts naturally ran to that colourful 
foreign quarter, right in the heart of the 
West End. “Soho is the only kind of con- 
temporary myth we have,” he observed. 
“One can afford to be realistic about Soho 
and still produce unusual characters and 
an environment quite out of the ordinary.” 

So, Soho it was to be. Then it came to 
the story. Mr. Wildeblood is tired of con- 
ventional musicals written round romantic 
juveniles. Being far more interested in 
character than plot, he gave the leads in 
The Crooked Mile to experienced character 
players—Elisabeth Welch and Jack Mac- 
Gowran—to whom the younger generation 
in the story play second fiddle. It was a 
daring experiment, but it resulted in a book 
that commands respect and one that presents 
a number of flesh-and-blood creations far 
removed from the cardboard princes of 
Daly’s and the Gaiety. 

This realistic approach also applies to 
Mr. Wildeblood’s lyrics. He has no patience 
with those musicals which come to a stand- 
still whenever one of the principals has a 
number to sing. His own lyrics are cun- 
ningly devised and contrived to carry either 
the story or the characterisation yet another 
step forward. They are essentially a part 
of the play and not interpolated pop-items. 
It is not easy to write numbers of this kind 
without ruining their chance of getting into 
(Continued on page 32) 











New Shews Reviewed (Conia) 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE 


**Miy Friend Reollo’’ 


CELEBRATE its twenty-first anni- 
versary, the Playhouse presented, on 
Monday 5th October, the first performance 
in England of M. Marcel Achard’s greatest 
success, Patate, adapted by Miss Felicity 
Douglas under the tithe My Friend Rollo. 
The play was given a tremendous reception 
and there were calls for Mr. Leo McKern, 
who made a great hit in the title réle. 
Leon Rollo and Noel Carradine are 
attached to each other in acquaintanceship 
with an ever-broadening streak of enmity 
dating from school-days. leon suffers from 
a congenital inability to pursue his own 
advantage. Noel, whilst his back was turned, 
caught for keeps an heiress who was really 
in love with Leon. For years Leon, al- 
though happily married to a woman of 
beauty, good nature, understanding and 
every asset but wealth, nursed resentment 
which he managed to assuage and re-fuel 
by borrowing increasing and irrepayable 
loans from Noel. The seduction of his 
daughter by Noel, the revelation of which 
to Leon—not to us—occupies a lot of the 
writing, is kept firmly down and used 
merely as a fortuitous, important issue in a 
pre-existing feud. Rollo’s reaction is one 
of satisfaction. He will tell Noel's wife, 


who will cast him off, penniless. He con- 





fronts Noel and gloats, but once more Noel 
out-tricks him. 

Whilst admiring the comedy’s construc- 
tion, ome sees it demands for success a 
virtueso performance in the centre réle, a 
figure of pure farce, whose very wounds 
and tender emotions are used as fuel for 
mirth. The vast range of Mr. McKern. 
vocal, facial and gesticulatory, enabled him 
to give the larger than life performance that 
the part of Leon Rollo requires and he did 
it wonderfully well. Mr. Ferdy Mayne gave 
a neat and proper portrait of the infuriating 
Noel. Miss ,Gwen Cherrell had gentle 
charm as Leon’s wife and Miss Jacqueline 
Ellis brittle charm as his daughter. Mr. 
Frank Hauser is to be congratulated upon 
a most successful production, which it was 
reasonable to hope London would soon 
see. The play was given by arrangement 
with Mr. Henry Sherek. H.G.M. 


BELGRADE THEATRE, COVENTRY 
‘“Trog”’ 

HE Belgrade Theatre early enlisted in 

the conscientious search for a new 
theatrical genius. Now they have stubbed 
their toes on Trog, which Mr. James 
Forsyth wrote some years ago and which 
has been broadcast more than once but 
which has not hitherto reached the stage 
Now, it seems rather late. The sirens of 
the last War seem as old-fashioned as they 
are unwelcome. 1943 is not sufficient!) 

(Continued on page 50) 


** My Friend 
Rollo ”’ 


Jacqueline Ellis as Alexa, 
Leo McKern as Léon Rollo 
and Gwen Cherrell as Edith 
Rollo, bis wife, in a scene 
from the play by Marcel 
Achard adapted from be 


(Photo by Kenny Parker) 






















by 
Ossia 


Trilling 


A view of the one-hundred- 
and-thirty-nine-year-old Queen's 
Theatre, Dublin, where the 
Abbey Theatre Company moved 
temporarily after the destruc- 
tiom by fire of their own theatre 
ia 1951, and where they still 
are today. 








From the Emerald Isle 


THE SECOND DUBLIN 


AY I begin this report with what I 

believe to be a typically Irish remark? 
The best Irish play to be seen at the second 
Dublin International Theatre Festival in 
September last was in London. This was 
Sean O'Casey’s Cock-a-Doodle Dandy at 
the Royal Court Theatre in Chelsea. As 
my colleagues have already written about it 
at length last month in Theatre World, per- 
haps I'd better leave well alone and return 
to Ireland. 

The extraordinary thing about the second 
Dublin Festival is that it is the third. This 
is because the 1958 Festival was cancelled 
at the eleventh hour, because of some 
internal politico-religious controversy which 
it would be foolish for anyone but an 
Irishman to attempt to understand. The 
outcome was that no play by O’Casey or 
Samuel Beckett is now available for pro- 
duction in Ireland, a situation that in fact 
harms the Irish theatregoer and theatrical 
artist more than either author realises. There 
have traditionally been upheavals in Irish 
theatrical life, from the rowdy demonstra- 
tions at Ireland’s 55-year-old national 
theatre, the Abbey, to the attempts to close 
down Alan Simpson’s production of The 
Rose Tattoo at the 55-seater Pike Theatre 
Club in 1957. Although arrested on a 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE FESTIVAL 


charge of “purveying pornography for gain” 
(could anything be more illogical in a 55- 
seater club theatre?), Mr. Simpson was 
finally vindicated after months of litigation 
and the trumpery charge dropped. It is as 
well to get all these background complica- 
tions in focus, before trying to get a true 
picture of the 1959 Festival. 

Organised by the indefatigable Mr. 
Brendan Smith—who administered the first 
Festival to which he had invited the Royal 
Ballet and the Parisian T.N.P. as well as 
the abortive second Festival—the third 
Festival, or rather the second Festival— 
well, let us call it the 1959 Festival—got off 
to the sounds of another theatrical row, this 
time exclusively between English contes- 
tants. Donald Wolfit, just before the 
Festival began, threatened to walk out of 
Cecil Beaton’s drama about Gainsborough, 
Landscape with Figures. Although we were 
spared a running fight along the Liffey 
quayside, we were showered with contra- 
dictory statements to the press which did 
little to enhance the reputation of anybody 
concerned, though it may have helped to 
fill the box-office coffers. It would be a 
pity if Sir Donald carried out his threat, for 
as the somewhat tetchy and opinionated 
painter who places his artistic principles 


Above left: 
directed 5 God'rey Quighey with settings 
The simpleton 


Theatre. 
(Agape Malvey and Patricia Leatham). 


A moment from “The Simpicton of the Unexpected Isles,’ the Dublin Globe Theatre's 


production 


by Robert Heade and costemes by Derry O'Donovan, at the Gaiety 


(Milo O'Shea) is rescued by Lady Farwaters (Pauline Delany) from two eastern beauties 
Above right: T 
Spider,” a 


Coumee as Leabharcham in “ Lady 


before the prejudices of his wealthy sitters 
he gives one of the finest studies of his 
career in Douglas Seale’s skilful production 
of an undemanding play; and the ladies are 
as delightful to watch as the dresses Mr. 
Beaton has them wear. This production (at 
the Olympic) of an earlier, now revised, 
play, was succeeded by one of the best 
theatrical offerings of the entire Festival: 
Hilton Edwards’ production (at the Gaiety) 
of another early play, newly revised, by 
Denis Johnston, entitled Dreaming Dust. 
This reconstructs the private life of Jona- 
than Swift and attempts to solve the mystery 
of his two loves. As in his earlier works, 
Johnston uses the German expressionistic, 
or rather the Brechtian, method, but without 
Brecht’s penetrating analytical theatrical 
skill. Figures in a modern masquerade, 
representing the seven deadly sins, re-enact 
episodes in Swift’s supposed life with Stella 
and Vanessa. Edwards, an Englishman, is 
Ireland’s best producer, and had conditions 
been ideal he would (on his own admission) 
have refused to play the part of the wayward 
Dean himself: the production would have 
been much better. The Edwards-Mac- 
Liammoir team is broken up, at all events 
at the Gate Theatre, where Lord Longford 
now has it all his own way. 

The Earl’s contribution to the Festival 
was Dan O'’Connell’s production of Oliver 


Goldsmith's rarely performed The Good- 
Natured Man, a comedy about a complacent 
lover (Charles Mitchel) caught between a 
far from complacent parent (Dermot Tuohy). 
a host of dissemblers, and a rich benefactress 
(a fetching performance by Aileen Harte), 
played with gusto and bonhomie but surely 
a pale shadow of what performances at the 
Gate had once been. In the first week the 
Gaiety was the scene of a rather feeble 
production (by Godfrey Quigley) of an 
even feebler play, Shaw’s The Simpleton of 
the Unexpected Isles, for which Mr. Quigley, 
director of the Globe Theatre company 
which presented it, had hit upon the amusing 
idea of casting Anew McMaster, noted 
Irish Shakespearean actor-manager, as the 
mystic Pra, Jimmy O'Dea, darling of the 
halls, as the reluctant Angel who comes to 
announce the Day of Judgment, and Milo 
O'Shea, whose tortoise’s eyes make him an 
ideal Iddy, as the prize idiot of the title. It 
was good to see Shaw's name on the play- 
bills, but equally disappointing not to see 
O'Casey’s, Behan’s, Synge’s, or Yeats’s. It 
is true that two unofficial “fringe” pro- 
ductions, put on by amateurs or semi- 
amateurs, purported to offer works by the 
last two, but the technical standard of each 
group (one of which was thereby baptising 
Dublin’s newest little theatre, situated in 
the basement of the “ Bus Station,” the only 























Pat Nolan as Renato and Anna Manahan as Angela 

im the English language premiére of Diego Fabbri's 

“*Inquisition,”’ translated by Carolva Swift and directed, 

at the Pike Theatre Club. by Alan Simpson with décor 
by Tony Carruthers. 


modern building | saw outside the airport) 
or rather, the appalling lack of even the 
most elementary stagecraft, puts them be- 
neath serious notice. And I found it im- 
possible to believe that one of these had 
been produced by an assistant to George 
Devine at the Royal Court. In fact I still 
think I was seeing double. 


As neither of these gave a true likeness 
of Deirdre or any other persons associated 
with her in either fact or fiction, I was all 
the keener to journey down to Dun Laog- 
haire, a few miles south of Dublin, from 
where Buck Mulligan had first looked out 
on the snot-green sea, to see what Donagh 
MacDonagh had made of her in his anti- 
traditional Lady Spider. As this modern 
verse-drama on an ancient theme had been 
broadcast both in England and Ireland, I 
was led to expect something no less eloquent 
than his Happy as Larry. This was not to 
be, though Jim  Fitzgerald’s production 
ingeniously exploited the resources of a 
tiny stage to suggest the open air, and 
Maureen Toal’s lissome Deirdre combined 
female cunning with good looks. No, this 
was an endless stream of high-flying pas- 
sages punctuated by banalities, and the 
debunking episode at the climax, in which 
Deirdre stays to marry (and harry?) Conor. 
the king who had killed her husband, was 
tacked on to the body of the play like an 
unsuccessful graft. Back to the Pike 


Theatre Club, then, for Dublin’s test play- 
ing if not for Dublin’s best play, Diego 
Fabbri’s Inquisition, newly translated by 
Alan Simpson’s wife, Carolyn Swift. Mr. 
Simpson, who introduced Samuel 
and Brendan Behan to 
audiences long before London had dis- 
covered either, has done a great deal for 
the Irish theatre since he opened the Pike 
(the weapon, not the fish) eight years ago. 
The Italian play deals with an erring married 
couple who are re-united through the psy- 
chological skill of a God-inspired old 
priest, who is himself contrasted with the 
(Continued on page 26) 


Beckett 
English-speaking 


Lejt: Eileen Crowe as 
Mary Kate Maher, Maire 
Keane as Julia, the Ameri- 


tings by Tomdés MacAnna. 


(Picture by Leinster Studios) 
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EW YORK’S theatrical season of 1959- 

60 got off to a busy, interesting start. 
Broadway offerings during the early weeks 
included three entertaining novelties, revival 
of a Eugene O'Neill play written at the 
beginning of his experimental period, a new 
drama taken from the pages of United States 
political history, and the widely acclaimed 
John Gielgud production of Shakespeare's 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

The O'Neill play was The Great God 
Brown, presented at the Coronet on Broad- 
way by the off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre 
organisation. The political drama was The 
Gang's All Here, by Jerome Lawrence and 
Rotert E. Lee, sponsored at the Ambassador 
by Kermit Bloomgarden Productions and 
Sylvia Drulie. 

Making something of a stir around the 
town were Michael Flanders and Donald 
Swann in their “ after-dinner farrago ” from 
London, At the Drop of a Hat. Alexander 
H. Cohen presented the song-and-patter duo 
at the Golden amidst a carefully prepared 
atmosphere of tea served in the audience 
during intermission, a pair of buskers from 
London entertaining on the sidewalk outside 
the theatre, and other British inspired 
incidentals. Majority of the first-night 
critics were highly enthusiastic over 
Messrs Flanders and Swann. It was a 
question, however, as to just how far their 


Echoes from 
Broadway 


New York Plays 
reviewed by 
Ranald Savery 


Margaret Leighton as Beatrice and 
John Gielgud as Benedick in a 
scene from “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” which has been enjoying 
a short season at the Lant- 
Fontanne Theatre, New York. 


(Picture by Fred Fehl) 


special type of entertainment would suc- 
ceed in attracting other than a limited 
audience in New York. 

Another imported novelty was the solo 
performance for a limited engagement of 
the French singer-actor, Yves Montand, 
backed by an agreeably rhythmical seven- 
piece band. Performing with casual intimacy 
in a programme of French popular and folk 
songs, the versatile chanteur exhibited a 
magnetic personality joined with a pleasant 
voice and a neat flair for characterisation. 

S. Hurok presented the Roberto Iglesias 
Ballet Espanol at the Winter Garden. 
Spirited work of this talented troupe is truly 
remarkable. Mr. Iglesias was responsible 
for much of the choreography, as well as 
dancing several leading rédles. He con- 
structed a skilfully paced series of numbers 
that shifted from the traditional flamencos, 
to Mexican and Spanish folk stories in 
dance, to classic ballet in Spanish décor. 
Grace, colour, drama, and the staccato 
excitement peculiar to Spanish dancing were 
combined to provide stimulating terpsich- 
orean evening. 

There is no need for this reviewer to 
dwell on the delights of John Gielgud’s per- 
formance as Benedick, since they are well 
known in Britain. His suave, sophisticated, 
high comedy treatment of the réle amounted 
to a polished lesson in classic interpretation. 
Playing opposite him was Margaret Leigh- 
ton as Beatrice. Her light touches of 
humour projected with a slightly giddy 
demeanour accented by a peaches-and-cream 
make-up, matched Sir John’s thrusts in 
impeccable, charming style. Supporting cast. 
most of whose members were brought over 
from England, was headed by Micheal Mac- 
Liamméoir as Don Pedro, Malcolm Keen as 
Leonato. George Rose as Dogberry, Jean 

















Marsh as Hero, Hurd Hatfield as Don John, 
and Barrie Ingham as Claudio. 

The Much Ado production was brought 
to the Lunt-Fontanne Theatre in New York 
on a limited engagement basis following 
presentation at the Cambridge Drama 
Festival in Massachusetts. The Producers 
Theatre combined with the Festival to 
sponsor the Broadway offering. 

The Gang's All Here, while utilising 
fictitious names for its characters, is easily 
recognisable as an account of the scandals 
which beset the Presidential régime of the 
late Warren G. Harding in the early 1920s. 
The authors have treated it in lean, crisp, 
melodramatic style seasoned with cynical 
humour. The play outlines machinations of 


the “Ohio gang” manoeuvring the nomin- 
It goes on to highlight the sorry 


ation 


Above: Two scenes from the pro- 
duction of Eugene O'Neill's “ The 
Great God Brown,” showing, 

Nan Martin as Margaret 

Robert Lansiag as Billy Brown and, 
right, rite Weaver as Dion 
Anthony and Gerry Jedd as Cybel. 


(Pictures by Friedman-A belies) 


Right: A scene from “* The Gang’s 
All Here,” the mew play by Jerome 
obert 


record of their financial grafting behind the 
shield of their “friend” in the White House, 
pictured as an amiable incompetent who was 
ignorant of what was going on. 

It is, in a sense, a “surface” play com- 
posed in brittle narrative style. At the 
end though it goes deeper, as the President, 
finally awakened to the truth, rallies to 
uphold the dignity, honesty and prestige 
of his office. He makes a sincere declara- 
tion of action that carries the elements of 
personal tragedy. Melvyn Douglas gave 
a fine performance as the President, showing 
him as a naive, easy-going man, unprepared 
for the responsibilities of the White House, 
but possessing latent integrity which is 
brought decisively to bear in the end. 

Students of O'Neill will recall The Great 
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From the Emerald Isle (Cond) 


young sceptic who all but renounces his 
holy vows. Anna Manahan, the Rose of 
1957, presented the wife with an unerring 
touch; but I wonder how many non- 
believers would be drawn to the play. 

This brings me to the foreign element- 
truly foreign, I mean, for the bringing in of 
English actors cannot justify the word 
“international” on the Festival's escutcheon. 
On the Lotte Goslar company, led by a 
Dresden-born comic mime who gives her 
company her name. I hesitate to pronounce 
judgment, having seen but a fraction of a 
dress rehearsal. The compére, Freddy Albeck. 
is a great Dane, towering above his part- 
ners, and that alone is funny, without con- 
sidering his brand of humour at all. The 
programme was completed by the Quatre 
Barbus from Paris; well and good. To 
justify the £6,000 guarantee put up by the 
Irish Tourist Board (vice the government, 
which preferred to keep its hands clean this 
once), the London Festival Ballet added to 
the current attractions (Markova’s Giselle, 
Toni Lander’s fouettés in Etudes, and Noél 
Coward's dreary London Morning, and the 
usual other items) a new Irish ballet, choreo- 
graphed by Irish-born Anton Dolin, to 
music by Debussy, on a story by Micheal 
MacLiammoir inspired by a poem by Yeats. 
A tinker leaves his wife to dance a measure 
with a trout that rises from The Enchanted 
Stream. It’s as simple as that and Mac- 
Liamm6ir’s own scenery recalled (perhaps 
intentionally) the kind of theatrical decora- 
tion that was all the rage when the Abbey 
was young. Industry and trade put up a 
further £6,000 and the box-office was ex- 
pected to double that figure. Even so, Mr. 
Smith deserves one’s sympathy, for how can 
one run a self-respecting festival on a shoe- 
string? 

Which brings me to the Abbey. Having 
lost their theatre through fire eight years 
ago, the Abbey have found a temporary 
refuge in the old Queen's, a most unsuitable 
home for a national theatre. For one thing, 
they have had to close down the acting 
school, and Mr. Brendan Smith’s academy 
which teaches children and part-time young- 
sters is hardly a substitute. One might be 
forgiven for thinking that Irish actors are 
born and not trained. (It is a fact that 
numbers of them were amateurs, either 
those that started the Abbey going or those. 
like Barry Fitzgerald, that remained in the 
Civil Service for many years while playing 
on the Abbey stage.) Certainly many today 
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give the appearance of poor training. And 
some of the best are abroad, like those 
recently at the Royal Court, or like Siobhan 
MacKenna, or MacLiamméir himself, the 
last two in the United States. The Abbey 
still has some fine old performers, such as 
Eileen Crowe, whom I saw as the mother 
in a first play by John Murphy, called The 
Country Boy. This had been produced (by 
Ria Mooney) in the early summer and hav- 
ing become a popular success was being 
kept on for purely financial reasons. For 
similar reasons, the Abbey was unofficially 
boycotting the Festival. It could not, so 
its managing director, Ernest Blythe 
affirmed, afford to lose money in subsidising 
a risky contribution. This did not take 
account of the long-standing criticism of 
the Abbey's routine of endless and indiffer- 
ent “ kitchen-comedies.” On the other hand 
they did O'Neill’s Long Day's Journey into 
Night in April and the first production in 
English of The Hostage, which had been 
given its world premiére by an Irish-speaking 
group in Dublin last year. And, though ill- 
attended, the Irish-language plays, “ thrown 
on somehow” at the end of an evening's 
performance, are still a sine qua non of 
Abbey policy. I saw Lady Gregory’s The 
Rising of the Moon done this way: a 
moving, nationalist and sentimental playlet, 
but poorly staged before a mere handful of 
spectators. The Country Boy shows promise, 
has crisp dialogue, a keen sense of situation 
and character, and blends sadness and 
humour with skill. This, or, at any rate, its 
successors, if properly encouraged, should 
export in due course. * 
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Revue is a 
Rat Race 


by Eric Johns 


Fenella Fielding as she appears 
in Sandy Wilson's 


“BY NO MEANS! ” cried Fenella Field- 

ing, without the slightest hesitation, 
when I asked if she liked playing in revue 
better than in any other form of theatrical 
entertainment. This was a surprising reply 
from an actress whom I consider one of 
the queens of intimate revue, one now en- 
joying her richest success to date in Pieces 
of Eight at the Apollo. 

Miss Fielding originally chose revue as a 
stepping-stone into the theatre, but having 
proved so brilliant in that particular genre, 
she has scarcely been allowed to step away 
from it. Her school-girl dream was to be- 
come an actress and more or less behind 
the backs of her parents she won herself a 
scholarship to the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. She left after a promising 
term-and-a-half tecause her parents simply 
hated the idea of putting their daughter on 
the stage. 

Four years of odd-job work went by and 
then Miss Fielding was seized with such a 
strong urge to go on the stage she decided 
she had to do something about it—parents 
or no parents. She thought she would give 
herself a two-year trial and then if she 
proved no good, she could give it up and 
still look her friends in the face. She had 
to fight this battle without any background 
and with very little training, which was far 
from easy. 

She went along to the little Boltons 
Theatre and secured a job as assistant-stage- 
manager. She swept the stage for eight 
months and played small parts in Intimacy 
at Eight, a new revue at the now-demolished 
New Lindsay Theatre in Notting Hill. 

She gave the matter a good deal of 
thought and decided it would be a good idea 
to accept. After all, one does a bit of 
everything in revue. She would thereby 
find her forte and, with luck, she would 
impress a manager who might give her a 
magnificent part in a straight play that 
would make a mark in the West End. She 


had not realised that versatile artists in 
revue are sometimes regarded as a Jack-of- 
all-Trades or that, on the other hand, they 
prove themselves indispensable to that form 
of entertainment and are thus not allowed 
to escape to play in Shakespeare or 
Sheridan. 

Miss Fielding was snapped up for one 
club revue after another; then she was hailed 
by the critics as a promising youngster in 
Cockles and Champagne, the revue at the 
Saville, which had Renée Houston, Miriam 
Karlin, Elizabeth Seal and Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry in the cast. She still longed for a 
part in a play, which she could develop, 
rather than a series of cameos she could 
only polish in revue. At last she landed a 
part in a musical—Jubilee Girl at the 
Victoria Palace. It was a flop and really 
did Miss Fielding more harm than good. 
She was excellent, but nobody much saw 
the show and she was in the unenviable 
position of being considered too good to 
be given small parts and not good enough 
to be offered leads. So she was left alone! 
She did odd weeks at repertory theatres and 
appeared in West End cabaret, but she had 
to face the truth that when you make a bit 
of a name for yourself in revue, nobody 
thinks about you for anything else. Then 
a miracle happened. 

Sandy Wilson rang one morning: “ Are 
you available?” It turned out to be a 
highly grotesque and scintillatingly artificial 
part in Valmouth. They did not rush to 

(Continued on page 41) 

















“Pieces 
of 
Eight°’ 


Right: Josephine 
Blake, Terence 
Theobald and 
Valerie Walsh in 
“High Society” one 
of the many excel- 
lent dance num- 
bers devised by 
Paddy Stone in 
which a group of 
staid and snooty 
socialites at a party 
end up in a state 
of happy inebria- 
tion. 


Above left: Kenneth Williams and Fenella Fielding, the two stars of the 

show, in the sketch /f Only, by Peter Cook, who is responsible for most 

of the material. Above: Valerie Walsh. Myra de Groot and Josephine 

Blake in the number, “ The Power of Love,” by Lenny Addelson and John 
Law, with music by Edward Scott and Lance Mulcahy. 
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Above: Fenella Fielding and Kenneth Williams as two inefficient spies, 
one British and one a European femme fatale, in Peter Cook’s “i Spy.’ 
Above right: Kenneth Williams as a rather pixilated salesman of gnomes in 
another of Peter Cook's sketches, ““ Gnomes and Gardens.” 
Pictures by David Sim 


@ Some moments from 
the mew revue at 
the Apolio Theatre. 
Presented by Michael 
Codron in association 
with Neil Crawford the 
show is staged and di- 
rected by Paddy Stone 
with sets and costumes 
by Tony Walton and 
lighting by Richard Pil- 
brow. Most of the 
sketches are by Peter 
Cook with additional 
material by Sand) 
Wilson, Harold Pinter. 
a Lance 
The music 
Laurie Johnson, 
. it will be remem- 
bered wrote the music 
for “Lock Up Your 
Daughters " at the 
Mermaid. 


Left: Peter Reeves 
and Kenneth Wil- 
liams in The Last 
To Go, one of the 
most amusing 
items in the show. 
Written by Harold 
Pinter, the sketch 
catches brilliantly 
the vague and in- 
consequential dia- 
logue tetween an 
old  newsvendor 
and a coffee stall 
assistant. 











A view of the Opera House, Zarich, known as the Stadttheater, which celebrates its one-hundred-and-twenty- 
fifth anniversary during November. 


Theatre in Switzerland 


T is sad, to say no more, that Switzerland, 

with a long theatrical tradition that goes 
back to Roman times—the Roman ampbhi- 
theatre at Angst is one of Europe's finest 
and a thriving modern drama, sent no 
theatrical exhibits to London for the Swiss 
Fortnight in October. Only a lecture-reading 
at the Royal Court, the Arts Theatre produc- 
tion of Diirrenmatt’s The Marriage of Mr. 
Mississipi in English, and a BBC broad- 
cast of Frank Martin’s The Tempest, re- 
minded us of her important place in the 
European theatre of today. The architec- 
tural exhibition at the R.LB.A. contained 
no examples of the modern playhouses that 
have been springing up since the war in this 
tiny landlocked country of less than 5 
millions. If only the Swiss had sent the 
unique travelling exhibition of Swiss décor 
which has been touring Europe under the 
auspices of the Swiss Theatre Society, 
England would have seen some revealing 
examples of the work of Adolphe Appia 
and learnt at first-hand the extent of his 
influence on present-day theatrical design 
throughout the world. 

Like government, theatre is decentralised 
in Switzerland, and subsidies (like educa- 
tion) depend on the whims and preferences 
of city and canton. The theatre is most 
active among the 72 per cent German- 


by Ossia Trilling 


speaking Swiss in the north, with Zurich 
(population: 430,000) at the epicentre, 
though the 200-year-old tradition of open- 
air theatre festivals, pageants and the like 
owes a great deal to the initiative of Rous- 
seau in the French-speaking west. The 
William Tell festival, at Altdorf, is today 
the best-known and goes back to 1899. 
Voltaire and Jacques Dalcroze, all-important 
influence on the “plastique” of stage- 
movement, are two more names to which 
the Swiss proudly point today along with 
the operatic composers Schock and Suter- 
meister. 

Today mention of Switzerland at once 
suggests Max Frisch and Friedrich Diirren- 
matt. The former is known in England by 
only one play, Don Juan or the Love of 
Geometry, seen recently at Bristol. Yet 
everywhere on the continent his plays are 
performed. At the age of 48 he is the most 
important living writer in German. Most 
of his plays, like Diirrenmatt’s, were first 
performed at the Schauspielhaus, Zurich, 
which is directed by Dr. Oskar Wialterlin. 
Both have been deeply influenced by the 
German expressionistic stage, but Diirren- 
matt, who is ten years younger, surpasses 
Frisch in the ferocity of his thought and 
imagery; and both grew to maturity in the 
liberal atmosphere of wartime Zurich when 














the city became the refuge of the leading 


intellectual lights of Nazi-dominated Ger- * 


many and Austria. The starting-point was 
the world premiére of Brecht’s Mother 
Courage which Leopold Lindtberg staged 
in 1942 with Teo Otto’s décor. Here 
Frisch’s The Wall of China, Zuckmeyer’s 
The Devil's General, and Diirrenmatt’s 
early revivalist drama As it is Written saw 
the light of day there after the war, and the 
Swiss audience, which was, and is, as 
always, imbued with humanistic principles, 
and which patronizes the city theatres of 
Berne (population: 161,000), the capital, and 
of Basle (population: 220,000), as_ well. 
provided the necessary fertile ground. 

The Stadttheater in Basle, which seats 
1,150 and presents drama, opera, ballet and 
operette, gave the first performance in that 
city of Diirrenmatt’s An Angel came to 
Babylon, last season. Founded in 1834, the 
present theatre dates from 1909, and a new 
building. costing 20 million Swiss francs 
(about £1,700,000), is shortly to replace it. 
The repertoire is far-reaching and adventur- 
ous in all departments, though Diirrenmatt’s 
comedy, an allegory on power and faith, set 
in the days of Netuchadnezzar, was far less 
effectively staged (by Rudolf Hoffman) and 
set (by Barnhard Dilling) than the French- 
language premiére of the same play, pre- 
sented by the Lausanne-based “Centre 
Dramatique Romand,” which I saw in a 
pre-view in Berne. Here Teo Otto’s memor- 
able décor superseded everything seen before 
and the performances of the Parisian guest- 
artists. Antoine Balpétré and Jean Davy, 
aided by the Swiss clown, Gilles, outclassed 
those of Basle’s resident company. Basle also 
has a small studio theatre, seating 372 and 
called the “ Komédie.” where I saw a 
creditable performance convincingly acted, 
and directed by Edward Rothe (a Czech- 
torn British director, whose name appeared 
on this year’s programme at the Hovingham 
Festival) of Inge’s The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs. Its subsidy, at 150,000 francs, is 
half of that of the Stadttheater, and its 
dramatic repertoire is as far-flung, with the 
Swiss premiere of Brecht’s Joan of the 
Slaughterhouses as the coming season's big 
draw. 

The Stadttheater in Berne (seating 1,000) 
was built in 1903 but the city’s first theatre 


Sacha Berger (Reenie Flood) and Urs Bihler (Sonny 

Flood) im a scene from William Inge’s “The Dark 

at the Top of the Stairs,” directed by Edward Rothe, 

with décor by Eugen Goll at the Komodie Theatre, 
Basle. (Photo by Erich Natter) 


was the lovely baroque “Hételde Musique.” 
built in 1770 and today only partially pre- 
served. For the present it is without a 
permanent director, and, until Walter 
Oberer (now in Lucerne) takes over in 1961, 
the Polish-born director of the little 222- 
seater Atelier, Raoul Alster, is in charge. 
Standards here are inevitably lower than 
in Zurich or Basle. The Taming of the 
Shrew was well designed by Harry Zaug, 
but the staging and costumes were un- 
inspired and the production, by Klaus 
Wagner, of Jeffers’ Medea, was only memor- 
able for the performance of Heidemarie 
Hatheyer, as guest-artist, in the title-rédle. 
Although diminutive and lacking all the 
technical resources of the larger theatre, 
Alster’s rollicking production down the road 
of the Jonson-Zweig Volpone, which opens 
with the hero taking a soap-bath on the 
stage, remains a far more vivid and agree- 
able recollection. Like Vienna, Berne has 
several experimental “cellar” theatres. 

In other provincial towns, like Solothurn 
(which boasts Switzerland’s loveliest play- 
house from 1754) or St. Gallen (where I saw 
an indifferent modern German comedy 
bravely presented), theatrical activity (i.e. 
drama, opera, operette and ballet) also 
flourishes, though the quality of the product 
is variable. In the Italian districts (5 per 
cent of the country) professional theatre is 
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Whispers from the Wings (Contd) 

the hit-parade, where they have to be cap- 
able of standing on their own, entirely torn 
out of their original context. 

Mr. Wildeblood has another theory about 
leading characters in a musical, particularly 
when they are contemporary people. He 
believes they must win the sympathy of the 
audience; they must be sympathetic with- 
out being sentimental. He cannot visualise 
a satisfactory book about people whom the 
author ridicules or despises. His views on 
Expresso Bongo and The World of Paul 
Slickey, two shows peopled almost entirely 
by highly unpleasant human beings, would 
be worth hearing. But Mr. Wildeblood has 
the good taste to refrain from commenting 
in public upon other musicals on contem- 
porary themes. 

Orchestration is a highly important factor, 
as the Americans have taught us. Those 
luscious, sweeping Broadway melodies have 
far less magic when picked out, no matter 
how expertly, on a piano. “The musician 
who orchestrates the score is as important 
as the artist who designs the sets and cos- 
tumes,” maintains Mr. Wildeblood. “* One 
uses paint, the other sound, but they both 
work in colour.” 


Before Reginald Woolley started on the 
décor for The Crooked Mile, he took well 
over two hundred photographs of pictur- 
esque and typical corners of Soho and his 
sets have certainly captured the essence of 
those fascinating side-streets and back-alleys 
which criss-cross that gaudy, glittering 
square mile, 


This first book for a musical has whetted 
Mr. Wildeblood’s appetite to carry on in 
the same genre. He has been commissioned 
to write lyrics for Tin Pan Alley publishers 
and has already gone into deep discussion 
with Mr. Greenwell about their next colla- 
boration. They have worked out a wonder- 
ful idea—a plot as contemporary as today, 
set against a background as romantic as 
any travel poster. * 
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4hove: Rosalind (Bar- 
bara Jefford) turns in 
horror as she see Orlando 
(John Justin) thrown by 
Charles, the wrestler 
(Joe Robinson), in the 
wrestling match. (Left 
centre: John Moffatt as 
Le Beau). Right: Duke 
Frederick (Norman 
Scace) tells Rosalind she 
is banished from his 
Court on pain of death. 
Also in the picture are, 
left, Jennie Goossens as 
the Duke's Mistress, and 
Maggie Smith as Celia, 
the Duke’s daughter and 
cousin to Rosalind. 


“As You Like It’ 


CENES from the first play in the current season at the Old Vic, 
which opened on 3rd September. “As You Like It” is produced by 
Wendy Toye, with décor by Malcolm Pride and music composed by 
Angus McBean Joseph Horovitz. “The Double Dealer” followed on 7th September, 
and the third production, “The Importance of Being Earnest,” came 

into the repertory on 13th October. 


Pictures by 








In the Forest of Arden the banished Duke, Rosalind’s father (David King, right), and his 
followers, listen as Jaques (Donald Houston, behind chair) discourses on the Seven Ages of Man 


Below: Rosalind, disguised as a boy, with Celia and Below: Rosalind, in the guise of 

the shepherd Corin (Gerald James), hide behind a Ganymede, meets Orlando, now als 

tree to watch the love-lorn Silvius (John Stride) banished from the Court, in the 
rejected by Phebe (Judi Dench). Forest. 








Orlando pays mock 
homage to his 
“Rosalind,” unaware 
of Ganymede’s true 
identity. They are 
watched disapprov- 
ingly by Jaques 


Touchstone, the 
court jester, who 
followed Rosalind 
into banishment 
(Alec McCowen, 
centre), encounters 
William ( Stephen 
Moore, right), his 
rival for the affec- 
tions of Audrey 
(Moyra Fraser). 


Jaques tries to per- 
suade Touchstone 
from marrying 
Audrey. Right, the 
old’ priest. Sir 
Oliver Martext 
(George Little). 





Left: Rosalind swoons when she 

learns from Oliver that Orlando 

has be n wounded by a lioness 
(Jeremy Kemp as Oliver) 


Below: ‘The final scene of the play 
when Rosalind once more appears 
before Orlando in her woman's 
clothes, and they, with the other 
three pairs of lovers, are married. 
All ends well for the Duke, Rosa- 
lind’s father, who is restored to his 
rightful place. 








“The 
Double- 
Dealer’’ 


@ Two moments from Con- 

greve’s play “The Double- 
Dealer” at the Old Vic. The 
play which came into the 
repertory on 7th September 
was first presented at the 
Edinburgh Festival and closed 
its London run on 3ist Octo- 
ber. The production was by 
Michael Benthall and was 
beautifully dressed by Des- 
mond Heeley. The music was 
composed by John Lambert. 


Above right: Donald Houston 
as Maskwell, the double- 
dealer of the title, and Ursula 
Jeans as Lady Touchwood, 
who is in love with Mellefont, 
her husband’s nephew. Right: 
A romantic moment between 
Cynthia (Judi Dench) and 
Mellefont (John Justin), who 
is promised to Cynthia and 
is in love with her. 


Sig! 
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Theatre in Switzerland (Con:d.) 


non-existent, while in the French-speaking 
(representing 20 per cent of the country) 
closeness to France makes comparisons un- 
enviable. There are eight theatres in Geneva 
(population: 205,000) but no permanent 
company of any repute. A thinly attended 
production at the “Théatre de la Comédie” 
of Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, by Jean Hort, exhibited both 
amateur and academic traditional standards 
simultaneously and implied lack of funds, 
despite a city and cantonal subsidy of 
178,000 francs last season. Nor do direc- 
torial dissensions help the smooth running 
of a relatively poorly-equipped playhouse. 
Some praiseworthy work corresponding to 
the work of the French provincial experi- 
mental theatres seems to be going on at the 
“Théatre de Carouge,” by all accounts though 
I saw neither this company nor the “ThéAtre 
de Poche,” which gave a season at the Arts 
in London some time ago. Lausanne (with 
100,000 population) is in a somewhat similar 
condition, with half the number of theatres 


and correspondingly less enterprise. 
Zurich, then, is the heart and summit of 

Swiss theatrical life and in this it is helped 

by the ease with which it can exchange 


actors and artists with the rest of the 
German-speaking world, from Hamburg to 
Vienna. The Stadttheater, built in 1891, 
seats 1,200 and celebrates its 125th annivers- 
ary in November. I wrote about some of 
its work, in the last issue, on the Zurich 
Festival. Its annual subsidy is 24 million 
francs, excluding 145,000 for actors’ 
pensions, and a special 1958 deficit grant of 
4 million. A competition for a new opera 
house, to be erected on the site of the 
defunct Bernhardt Theatre (a vaudeville 
theatre now supplanted by a cabaret-restaur- 
ant), is announced. The Schauspielhaus 
goes back to 1926, but the present company, 
the “Neue Schauspiel A.G.”, last year 
celebrated its 20th anniversary by issuing a 
delightful pictorial record of its first re- 
markable 20 years. Seating 1,015, with a 
grant of one million francs (apart from 


actors’ pensions), has this year taken over 
(Continued overleaf) 





Theatre in Switzerland 


(Contd.) 


the newly-opened 200-seater cabaret theatre 
“ Das Theater am Hechtplatz” which it will 
share, as an experimental studio, with the 
famous political-literary cabaret hitherto 
known as the Cabaret Federal. This com- 
pany, assisted by a much-needed interpreter, 
I saw in a typical Swiss programme called 
Eusi Kliini Stadt (Our small Town) that 
recalled the famous German political 
cabarets of which it claims it is the earliest 
model, though I found it lacking in bite. 
With an acting complement of 30, and an 
all-embracing classical and modern reper- 
toire the Schauspielhaus gives 36 reduced- 
price performances annually to organised 
audiences, on top of its normal programmes, 
and also tours neighbouring towns (as do the 
other Swiss city theatres). The past season 
saw George Dillon, Faust Il, Maria Stuart, 
an excellently staged The Skin of our Teeth, 
an anonymous competition-play-winner The 
Prodigal Son a la Maison, much disputed by 
the critics, which turned out to be by Dr. 
Gebhard Scheuer, a St. Gallen schoolmaster, 
and the premiére of Diirrenmatt’s Frank V: 
an opera about a Private Bank, a ballet- 
drama written with Paul Burkhard, com- 
poser of “Oh Mein Papa!” The text of the 
play was in fact written after the Brechtian 
songs had been composed and both are 
exploited in the “epic theatre” style to state the 
theme: the rise and fall of an unscrupulous 
international banker-gangster. Kurt Horwitz 
in the title-réle, Therese Ghiese as his reluc- 
tant helpmeet, and Maria Becker as his 





Maria Becker (Sabina) and Ernst 

s (Antrobus) in the revival of 

Thornton Wilder's “The Skin of our 

Teeth,” directed by Kartheinz Streibing 

with décor by Peter Bissegger at the 

. . Zerich. (Photo by René 
and 


Above: 
Schréder 


Haury.) 
Becker 


(Photo by B. Herbold) 


helpless secretary, head a cast of first-rate 
players while Teo Otto’s flying décor pro- 
vides a fitting background. 


This play is shortly to be done in London 
by Peter Brook, who directed Diirrenmatt’s 
The Visit, with the Lunts, in the Tennent 
production that skipped London and went 
straight from its provincial English tour to 
New York. A revival of Mother Courage 
was postponed owing to Miss Ghiese’s ill- 
ness and the premiére of Frisch’s Andorra 
owing to the author's. Andorra, whose 
theme is racial intolerance, promises to be 
even more telling than his earlier Bieder- 
mann and the Incendiaries, which came to 
Paris last year. Both are very much “fables 
for our day.” The somewhat static treat- 
ment of Lessing's Emilia Galotti, directed 
by Kurt Hirschfeld, had all the defects of a 
stop-gap production, despite the imposing 
architectural décor by Teo Otto, but Dr. 
Wilterlin’s stylishly conceived Amphitryon 
38, with stylish draped settings by Peter 
Bissegger, had the advantage of stylish con- 
ventional performances by Wolfgang 
Stendar (in the’ title-réle) and Anne-Marie 
Blanc (as Alcmene). Erwin Parker, an old 
Schauspielhaus stalwart, shone brightly as 
Mercury in this, no less than as Fred Bailey 
in The Skin of our Teeth, or as the eccentric 
Swiss watch-manufacturer Piaget in Frank 
V. Together with Erwin Parker, Gustav 
Knuth and Ernst Schréder (leading Schaus- 
pielhaus actors, both) teach at the Zurich 
drama school. * 











Revue is a Rat Race (Conid.) 


get Fenella Fielding in the first instance. 
They wanted a star, but when everything 
went wrong they thought they would gamble 
on Miss Fielding. That is how she got her 
first real part and no doubt others will 
follow, because she made a splendid impact 
in the show and looks like being one of 
those artists who will be permitted to divide 
their time between revue, musicals and 
straight plays. The straight play has yet 
to come; meanwhile, she is back in revue. 

It is the machinery of revue which Miss 
Fielding finds so hampering. The whole 
thing is a rat-race and a jungle. An artist 
may appear ten times in the course of the 
evening and everything has to be worked 
out to a split-second, or the stage may be 
kept waiting. There is no margin of time 
to allow for anything going wrong. There 
may, for instance, be a point in the show 
when it is almost more important to the 
production as a whole for an artist to effect 
a quick-change at lightning speed than to 
put her subsequent number over to per- 
fection. That is the aspect of revue which 
appals Miss Fielding. At such times, she 
envies, more than ever, her sister artists in 
a play, where there is no such frantic rush 
against time and far more opportunity to 
contemplate and develop a convincing réle. 

In a play, too, the parts are all inter- 
related, which means the team-work between 
the artists is bound to be closer. In revue 
the tendency is for each artist to stand alone 
and fight tooth and nail to make an in- 
dividual impression. One does not find 
much unselfish playing for the general good 
of the show. 

Judging by non-theatre people who have 
come round to her dressing-room, Miss 
Fielding believes there is a great tendency 
to confuse the artist and the material in 
revue. She has sometimes worked like a 
slave, turning out bricks without straw, to 
make a weak number look a good deal 
better than it really is. Secretly, she has 
been rather proud of what she has done 
with it. Yet her visitors will say, “ We did 
not think you were so hot in that.” On the 
other hand, they will over-praise her for 
scoring a success in a number in which no 
one could possibly fail. It is heart-breaking! 

People have set ideas about revue. Some 
do not think an artist is any good unless 
she assumes an unrecognisable disguise 
every ten minutes or speaks in a dozen 
different dialects during the evening. “I 


think one is even more clever to be able to 
transmit an attitude of mind or a crazy 
idea,” stated Miss Fielding implicitly. “ But 
because it need not entail dressing-up and 
because it looks easy to do, the artist may 
get no credit for it from a large section of 
the audience.” 


Over-praise is a danger which Miss Field- 
ing tries to avoid more than any other. 
“ There are times in revue,” she says, “ when 
I am too far in it all to know when and 
where I am wrong. I long for some con- 
structive advice, but people just go on say- 
ing ‘ You're marvellous!’. I’m not. I know 
quite well there are times when I'm not. I 
sense something is wrong, but no-one has 
the courage to tell me so. One respects 
criticism all the more when it is not just 
honeyed flattery.” 


An artist’s intentions are not always 
appreciated in revue. She is too often 
blamed for not being what she never intend- 
ed to be! That is what makes Miss Fielding 
long more and more for a part in a straight 
play, which she feels must be plain sailing 
in comparison to the never-ending intrica- 
cies and complications of revue. * 





THE MERMAID THEATRE 


(Blackfriars, London E.C.4) 


December 14 
for ten 
weeks 


TREASURE 
ISLAND 


A new 
adaptation of 
Stevenson's 
immortal yarn 
of the sea 


Twice nightly at 5.30 and 8.15 p.m. 
Matinees Saturday 2.30 p.m. 
BOX OFFICE CIT 7656 


AND WHY NOT BOOK A TABLE IN THE 
RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT (CITY 2835)? 




















“The 
Sound 
of Murder’’ 


Left: Peter Cushing as Charles 
Norbury and Elizabeth Sellars 
as his wife, Anne. The scene is 
the Norburys’ cottage in Surrey 
and Anne, who is in love with 
another man, has just asked her 
author husband to give her a 
divorce. Charles, who is a very 
unpleasant character, refuses, 
claiming that a divorce will ruin 
his reputation as a_ kindly 
writer of children’s books. Below 
left: Anne receives a visit from 
her lover Peter Marriott (Terence 
Longdon), and together they plot 
to kill Charles. Right: On the 
night on which the murder is to 
take place Charles is disturbed by 
Inspector Davidson (Nicholas 
Meredith) who has come to 
inquire about his gun licence. 
During the interview Charles 
reveals something of his un- 
pleasant nature to the Inspector. 











@ SCENES from William Fair- 

child’s new play at the Ald- 
wych which is directed by Fred 
Sadoff with décor by Ken 
Calder and lighting by John 
Wyckham. The play, which 
brings back Peter Cushing to the 
West End, had its first perfor- 

mance on 5th August. 


Pictures by Alec Murray 


Right: Peter confronts Charles 
and shoots him, and after making 
the attack look like the work of 
a burglar, leaves by the french 
vindows. Below left, The body 
is discovered by Charles’s secre- 
tary Miss Forbes (Patricia Jessel) 
who, unbeknown to Anne, is also 
in love with Peter. Below right: 
Anne, on returning from a visit 
to the Vicar, learns from the 
Inspector of her husband's disap- 
pearance, This is not the news 
she had expected and the shock 
causes her to faint. From then 
on the plot becomes intriguingly 
involved and Miss Forbes indul- 
ges in some subtle blackmail with 
Anne and Peter. It would be 
unfair to reveal the many sur- 
prises in store before the curtain 
finally falls. 




















Curtain Up in West Berlin (1) 


BERLINER FESTWOCHEN REVIEWED BY ALFRED H. UNGER 


E foreign visitor to this year’s “ Ber- 

liner Festwochen” must have been 
impressed by the extent to which cultural 
West Berlin demonstrated its attachment to 
Western civilisation. In spite of West 
Berlin’s political difficulties, the originator 
of the “ Berliner Festwochen,” Dr. Gerhart 
von Westerman, assisted by Prof. Josef 
Rufer and Frau Rosemarie Stiebler, com- 
piled a mammoth programme of over 200 
items. This included more than 50 
theatrical productions (among them ten 
operas), presented by participants from all 
over the Western World. 

The Festival in its entirety, moreover, was 
a vivid pointer to the world-wide approach 
and open-mindedness of the Berliners in all 
matters concerning the arts. The enormous 
financial sacrifices Berlin tax-payers had to 
make to carry out this huge programme with 
thousands of participants from far and wide, 
was another matter giving this reviewer 
food for thought and comparison. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent with the Hudders- 
field Choral Society, numbering over 160 
singers, came to Berlin merely for two per- 
formances of Handel's Messiah. They 
arrived in the earlier part of the Festwochen, 
when some “ warming up” was siill neces- 


sary. The success of Sir Malcolm's con- 
ducting and the superb rendering of the 
Messiah by the chorus were overwhelming, 
and the ovation following both concerts by 
the musically spoilt Berliners, was unequal- 
led during the whole of the Festwochen. 
“One up for Great Britain,” said Mr. 
W. A. C. Baker, head of the Berlin British 
Centre. (Mr. Baker, incidentally had, with 
the help of the British Museum, arranged 
an excellent Handel exhibition in the foyer 
of the Konzertsaal der Hochschule fiir 
Musik, where the concerts took place, com- 
memorating the bi-centenary of Handel's 
death.) “The only British composer ever 
to be born in Germany,” was Sir Malcolm's 
apt remark, addressing a reception given in 
his honour. The huge New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra had a similarly triumphant 
reception, Leonard Bernstein both conduc- 
ting and playing the piano, though his 
Mozart interpretation did not find general 
approval. 

Jerome Robbins’ Ballets U.S.A. was an- 
other foreign company with an impressive 
cast. Their style of dancing, familiar to 
those who had seen West Side Story took 
many Festwochen visitors by surprise. 
Revered figures in the world of dancing, like 
Mary Wigman and Tatjana Gsovsky, were 
extremely enthusiastic about the choreo- 
graphy as well as the individual dancing. 

(Incidentally, the musical events of the 
Festwochen, with Guest Artists from Great 
Britain, Italy, Spain, Holland, Switzerland, 
the U.S.A., showed a greater diversity this 
year. 

Jazz, until recently not taken seriously 
by these audiences, was included in the 
Festival programme, with Duke Ellington 
and his Orchestra; Kid Ory with his Creole 
Jazz Band, and the mouth-organ with John 
Sebastian.) 


Glyndebourne’s loss is Berlin's gain 


When Prof. Dr. Carl Ebert this summer 
said farewell to Glyndebourne, which. 
through his initiative, has attained world 
renown, it was in order to devote himself 
solely to the many tasks awaiting him as 
Head of West Berlin's Staidtische Oper. At 
Left: Professor Dr, Kari Ebert, whess aume wil 














me the leadin 
work is that Moses is a speaking part and Aron a 
tenor singing role. 

the 1959 Festival this opera house pre- 
sented ten different major opera and ballet 
productions (and one operatic studio pro- 
duction). Amongst them were Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler, Debussy’s Pelleas and 
Melisande, Wagner's Parsifal, Handel's 
Belshazzar: all four of them conducted by 
one of Germany's leading opera conductors, 
Richard Kraus, and produced by Wolf 
Vélker, with the exception of Pelleas, which 
was directed by Werner Kelch. 

Apart from having a hand in all these 
and other productions, Carl Ebert himself 
directed Verdi's Falstaff (a highly praised 
production with Berislavy Klobucar as con- 
ductor), as well as Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte 
and Cherubini’s Medea. But the work with 
which he seemed to have taken most trouble 
and which could not have been carried out 
without a great deal of enthusiasm was 
Moses and Aron. 

This last and greatest of Schénberg’s 
works was believed, even by the composer 
himself, to be unproducable, except as a 
concert piece, a kind of Oratorio—until two 
years ago, when it was staged for the first 
time in Ziirich. Ebert's fascinating Berlin 
production put this opera definitely among 
the great classical opera works of all time. 
Written in the atonal twelve-tone method, 
the music transcends the purely sensual but 
is none the less loaded with dramatic energy. 
With the chorus speaking and _ singing 
simultaneously together with the orchestra, 
conductor Hermann Scherchen’s device of 
putting a considerable part of the voices 
and music over a loudspeaker system had 
an overwhelming effect. 

The theme of this work is the conflict 
between the religious conception of God as 
revealed in the Old Testament and a more 
modern approach to religion as a whole. 
Moses, the thinker and God-seeker, who 
lacks the persuasiveness to convince others 
of his visions, has to use Aron as his mouth- 
piece, but in the end realises he has failed 
in his mission, as there are no words for 
the inexpressible. A philosophic theme and 
a tragic figure. One of the interesting 
features of this many-sided work is that the 
leading réie, Moses, is a speaking part (Josef 
Greindl) in contrast to the lyrical tenor of 
Aron (Helmut Melchert). The fragmentary 
ending was ingeniously rounded off by the 
repetition of the “ Burning Bush™ theme, 
with which the opera begins. “ Rehearsal 


time was only three times the normal time,” 
remarked Carl Ebert, stressing the “ only ”! 
The opera was directed by Gustav Rudolf 
Sellner, Head of the Darmstadt State 
Theatres and one of Germany's leading 
stage directors, who gave its essentially 
expressionist style the appearance of a 
modern play. He was assisted by a gifted 
young stage designer, the Piccasso pupil 
Michel Raffaelli. The total effect of this 
highly controversial and still avantgardist 
work was overpowering—but there was 
marked opposition on the First Night from 
the gallery with booing and alarm whistles, 
which only spurred on the enthusiasts to 
prolonged and impetuous applause. 


Elisabeth Bergner 

Another highlight of the Festwochen was 
undoubtedly the re-appearance on the Ber- 
lin stage of Elisabeth Bergner who, by 
common consent, is regarded as the greatest 


and most revered living actress in the 
German language. She had chosen as a 
vehicle a hitherto untried play, a novel 
dramatisation of the love letters which 
passed between Bernard Shaw and Stella 
Patrick Campbell, the actress. An Ameri- 
can actor, Jerome Kilty, had the lucrative 
idea of selecting those of the letters which, 
during the 40 years’ correspondence betwecn 
the two “lovers,” promised an entertaining 
and revealing evening. The term “ drama- 
tisation™ is hardly applicable, as the 
evening consisted of the reading, recitation 
and acting (more or less by heart) of these 
letters, except for two scenes in which Stella 
(“Mrs Pat” of the letters) rehearses 
Pygmalion with G.B.S.’s assistance (she was, 
as is well known, his choice for the first 
production of this play), and later in the 
evening, when she enacts the character of 


(Continued overleaf) 





Orynthia in The Apple Cart, which Shaw 
had drawn “in her own image.” Except 
for these two protagonists, the “ play” has 
no other characters. It is simply a duet for 
two famous personalities over a period of 
40 years, with many of their intimate 
thoughts and feelings, their idiosyncrasies, 
their affections, their dislikes, their beliefs 
and their scepticism—a love story of two, 
in the last resort, frustrated people. It was 
at once clear to the German producer 
Alexander E. Franke, head of the company 
“Der Griine Wagen,” that there could be but 
one choice for the part of Stella in German 
speaking countries: Elisabeth Bergner. Miss 
Bergner’s command over the multitude of 
impulses and sentiments in the soul of her 
heroine was absolute, and the audience 
followed the by-play of her eyes, hands 
and fingers, fascinated to the last gesture. 
Her performance evoked in the older 
generation memories of the parts she used 
to play in Berlin 30 years ago (Saint Joan 
and Rosalind amongst them) and in which 
they could envisage her even today, for she 
has retained her youthful appearance. After 
all, Stella Patrick Campbell was 49 when 
she created the part of Pygmalion. Anyhow, 
Elisabeth Bergner’s acting made such an 
impression, that thirty years hence people 
will, I am sure, still talk of her as they 
remember her in this play. 

She was fortunate to have O. E. Hasse, 
one of the most versatile and celebrated 
German actors as her partner. A film-star 


Right: Bergner, who appeared 
Patrick Campbell in the unusual play based 


Shaw-Campbell " 
(Picture by Rosmarie Clausen) 


Marlies Siemeling in 
by Carl Ebert with 
‘einking. 


(Photo, lise Buhs, Berlin) 


in Germany, he has also appeared in a num- 
ber of British and American films. Hasse 
as G.B.S. (without beard or any make-up 
whatsoever) gave a fascinating rendering of 
this very difficult part—though his appear- 
ance did not wholly conform to the idea 
of a sworn vegetarian. When Stella says 
in the play (somewhat angry about his res- 
trained attitude) she would like to put some 
steaks into him, the point did not quite 
come off with Hasse, who looks like steaks 
four times a day! The Renaissance- 
Theater (under Prof. Dr. Kurt Raeck) is 
sold out for the whole run of the play and 
the production (directed by Jerome Kilty 
himself, assisted by Peter Capell with 
scenery by [ta Maximowna) will then go 
on tour throughout Germany, Switzerland 
and Austria. 

I understand that Jerome Kilty, the 
author, is preparing a London opening with 
himself as G.B.S. and his wife, the actress 
Cavada Humphrey, as Stella. So London 
can look forward to the unique experience 
of a G.B.S, with an American accent 


John Osborne 


When I asked the ielephonist in my 
Berlin hotel to put through a personal call 
to Mr. John Osborne, for whom I had a 


(Continued on page 52) 











**West Side Story’’ 


Yvonne Orthoa, Gloria 5 
Francesca Bell im a scene from Act II of the brilliantly 
re erent 


Watters and 





masical now 


at ansiversary in London at Her 


Her Majesty's 


Echoes from Broadway (Conid.) 


God Brown as the 1926 work which used 
actors’ facial masks to symbolise the differ- 
ent personalities and feelings presented by 
the characters to one another. Essentially 
it tells the story of conflict between idealism 
and materialism. A materialist of small 
talents steps to success on the abilities of 
an idealist who is unable to accept the com- 
promises necessary for commercial achieve- 
ment. 

It is an intricate play, expressing thoughts 
of the author in terms of symbolism, natur- 
alism and poetry. The last act in particu- 
lar demands an excess of imagination on 
the part of the audience. Nevertheless, 
many of its scenes exert forceful fascination, 
written with eloquence of introspective 
feeling and character delineation. In this 
production, director Stuart Vaughan cut 
sensitively to the heart of the drama, hand- 
ling the complications with true insight. 
Members of the cast acquitted themselves 
admirably, leading parts acted by Fritz 


’ 
one of the most popular shows in Town. 


(Photo by Angus McBean) 


Weaver, Nan Martin, Robert Lansing and 
Gerry Jedd. 

Adaptation by John Pauker for a Broad- 
way production of Marcel Aymé’s Moon- 


birds, suffered from the difficulties of re- 
creating the essence of French farce in a 
non-native language and medium. Fun of 
the play is based on the ability of a man 
to turn people into birds. It requires a 
great deal of special interpretation and act- 
ting to sustain this notion throughout an 
evening. The New York company made a 
few good starts, but were not equal to the 
proceedings as a whole. 

First major casualty of the Broadway 
season was the musical Happy Town, an 
inept affair lasting for only five perform- 
ances. 

Off-Broadway made a bid for early season 
attention with a number of offerings. Among 
the more noteworthy were a lively revival 
of the musical, Lend An Ear, and Vincent, 
a play about the painter, Vincent Van Gogh, 
by Francis Gallagher. * 





Where to Dine 
before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONITS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no bette: place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 


TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
Leon! recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Strect Props. Bruno & Gino 


GOW’S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table dHéte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 


Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.3 





Tlloce 


Hotel and Restaurant 

LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








“As 


Eat for Life and joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 








Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
7 Sun. 11 p.m Fully Licensed 
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Restaurant News 
Quaglinos 


HE name Quaglino’s first became part of 
the smart London scene during the early 
1930's, when the restaurant was the favourite 
rendezvous of the Duke of Windsor—then 
Prince of Wales—and celebrities used it 
like a club—as they still do today. 

The manager of Quaglino’s Restaurant is 
Louis Muller. After an aperitif in the cock- 
tail bar, which is in charge of Tony Roque, 
guests can lunch in air-conditioned comfort, 
or dine and dance into tomorrow to three 
bands which follow each other without 
a break. Quaglino’s is the home of the 
intimate cabaret where such famous inter- 
national artistes as “Hutch,” Howard de 
Courcy, Clifford Stanton and Viera regularly 
appear. The cabaret is presented in the 
Restaurant each evening at 11.20, and in the 
Allegro at midnight. 

Livio Borra—one of the youngest Maitre 
Chefs in the West End—is in charge of the 
kitchens and the cuisine is accepted as the 
best in London, with service as impeccable 
as the setting, and the carte du vins lists the 
finest wines available in London. 

The late night restaurant of Quaglino’s 
is the Allegro, which is also fully air-con- 
ditioned like the Restaurant and is managed 
by M. Luparia. 

Also under the Quaglino’s management is 
PAperitif Grill around the corner in Jermyn 
Street. Leo Ertioni has been manager there 
since 1936, and his establishment is ideal for 
those who prefer to enjoy good food and 
good wine without distraction of dance 
music. 

In the same building is the Buttery for 
luncheon or dinner, where pre-theatre din- 
ners are a speciality. 

Quaglino’s Hotel is one of the small hotels 
of the first order in the West End providing 
the intimate personal service which cannot 
be found in the larger establishments. 
Patronised by the British aristocracy and by 
the discerning visitors from overseas. 


(Continued overleaf) 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the Worid 
Rosin Doucias, 
Author of ‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS : SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 











London’s Epicurean Rendezvous 
RESTAURANT de L’ELYSEE 


13 PERCY STREET, LONDON W.1. 
Delectable Food, Choice Wines and Perfect 
Service under the Persona! Supervision of 
G. Varnavas 








Telephone: MUSeum 4804 





FOR YOU! ALL EGGS 
DIRECT FROM DEVON & CORNWAL 


For the best Egg Dishes in Town visit 


‘THE EGG &. 17’ 
23 HAYMARKET SWI! 
Opposite Carlton Cinema 
—AND OF COURSE STEAKS and OTHER 
COOD THINCS 








“Fatk LADY” FOR THE GAY Tlus#saR 
With the del'ghtful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 
2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 











. GREAT WALL 
CHINESE RESTAURANT 


33 OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.! 

Telephone: GERrard 4713 (Fully Licensed) 

Parties catered for in the DRACON CATE 

ROOM. Exquisite Chinese Handicrafts at 
the ground floor boutique 
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Restaurant News (Contd.) 
The Lindy Lou 


Lindy-Lou, the fashionable meeting place 
in the Brompton Road reminded me of the 
old Frascati’s. On mentioning this to Canad- 
ian owner Mr. Melantini, I discovered that 
he had in fact bought up all the wood 
panelling during the demolition of Frascati’s 
and transferred it here. Diners with senti- 
mental memories please note! Prices are 


moderate and dishes include all vegetables | by a Canadian officer-patient in the base- 


in the marked cost. Private parties are 
catered for and this is also a pleasant place 
for tea or coffee. Many will remember this 
when it was the old Tudor Rose Inn. M.T. 


We Recommend these Restaurants 


LEY ON’S & 
Chop Suey Resteurant i 
$1 WARDOUR ST., W.l. 23] 


Fully Licensed ie 


(inc. Sundays) 





* OpenDeily 
12 to 11 p.m. 








LONDON’S LEADING ITALIAN 
RESTAURANT 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913 Fully licensed 


Noon-midnight 











FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE 
Theatregoers! We are at your service 6 p.m 
prompt 
C.C.F. Finders and American Dinner Clubs 


La Dvrimavera Restaurant 
19 FRITH STREET — LONDON W.1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 6688 


3 p.m. Private Dinners 
12 p.m. and Receptions 


12 noon - 
6 p.m, - 


THE BEST CURRY IN EUROPE’ 


Che Firdoshi 


22 CRANBOURN STREET, WC. 


Tem. 5936 


| 


New Shews Reviewed (Con:d.) 
““Trog”’ (Contd. 
long ago to have acquired period-interest 
and is much too long ago to have retained 
topical appeal. 

The play presents several inmates of a 
hospital for nervous cases of the officer 
class but the central character is a faceless 


| monster with a head so heavy that he has 


| 
| 
| 
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only to remove a chin-support to break his 
neck. This unfortunate creature is found 


ment of a bombed house and adopted by 
him. Having something outside his own 
mind to worry about cures the officer, but 
the attempt to bring the gentle monster into 
line with modern usage fails, although his 
brain is large and active and he atsorbs 
knowledge readily. The point the author 
does not quite seem to make is that 
“knowledge is but sorrow’s spy” and 
our modern world on top of what had 
always been the monster’s burden was al- 
together too much. So dreadful is his 
appearance that he hardly appears. All the 
evening he is hidden away, save for short 
and shrouded transits. To have your main 
character off-stage throughout is too bizarre. 

Mr. Robert Eddison’s voice is rich but 
much that he has to say is infantile and 
his interlocutor has to occupy the stage and 
address himself or herself to a dirty curtain. 
This difficulty is encountered in one scene 
in Twelfth Night, when Malvolio is cast 
into prison, and it is the least satisfactory 
scene in the play. Mr. Eddison’s voice 
brought the kind of feeling to the beast’s 
utterances that a poetic view of the case 
required, but he need not have been there 
in person at all. A recording would have 
sufficed. Anybody could have crossed the 
stage covered up like a walking column of 
old slops. 

It is a literary play. The characters speak 
in rather lengthy, carefully punctuated 
phrases and are verbose under stress, which 
cripples the naturalistic style of their acting. 

Mr. Peter Palmer put the nervous edge 
required on the character of the Canadian 
captain in love with the nurse and devoted 
to Trog. Miss Cherry Morris was good as 
the brave little nurse in the Beauty and the 
Beast passage, but this part seemed heavy 
and belated Barrie work. 

The author designed the sets and directed 
the production and presumably obtained the 
effects he required. Kindly applause was 


| given to the company, who took three or 
| four curtains. 


H.G.M. 








The Covent Garden “Ring” 


IS year the navigation of the London 
Ring was entrusted to a new captain— 
Franz Konwitschny, Musical Director of 
the State Opera in East Berlin. At times 
his interpretation became ponderous with an 
orchestral weight which tried the singers 
hard, but it also rose to some magnificent 
moments, especially in the great climaxes 
of Gétterdimmerung where one was remind- 
ed of the power of Hans Knappertsbusch. 
In the second cycle which I saw, Rhein- 
gold remained tentative, despite some 
fine singing. Stage and orchestra lacked the 
master touch in both conducting and pro- 
duction that is needed to bring out the 
dramatic significance of this prologue which 
unfolds the meaning of all that is to follow 
in the other operas. 

Hans Hotter was in exceptionally fine 
voice throughout the Ring, and his superb 
Wotan held the stage with the command of 
a completely integrated performance. 
Ursula Bése was the new Fricka. She has 
one of the most beautiful mezzo voices 
which we have heard in Wagner for a long 
time: rich, powerful, steady and expres- 
sive. When she has learned to act as well 
as she sings she will be an operatic artist 
of the first grade. Otakar Kraus’s Albe- 
rich and Peter Klein’s Mime are a near- 
perfect pair of Nibelungs, and Kurt Boehme 
and Michael Langdon were both good as 
the giants Fasolt and Fafner. The con- 
tralto Marga Héffgen, also new to Covent 
Garden, was Erda, and Richard Holm made 
a welcome return as Loge, though the con- 
ductor did not help his fire music to burn so 
brightly as before. 

In Die Walkiire Amy Shuard emerged as 
a more than promising Wagnerian. Her 
Sieglinde was not only well sung and acted, 
but possessed the vocal radiance needed for 
the unfortunate Wialsung daughter. She was 
also a distinctly positive character, and 
although Kurt Boehme has hardened his 
characterisation of Hunding, she might well 
have proved more than a match for him. 

The other special interest of the Walkiire 
evening was the conducting of Reginald 
Goodall, called in to deputise for Kon- 
witschny who had to return to Berlin for a 
day. Under Goodall’s baton the orchestra 
acquitted itself finely, and despite a little 
sagging at the end of the second act this 
was a moving and memorable performance. 

Ramon Vinay returned to sing Siegmund, 
but was in poor form vocally; his acting 


by Penelope Turing 


is always impressive. In this cycle Martha 
Médl was the Briinnhilde. She is one of 
the leading exponents of the réle in Europe, 
and her acting and looks are ideal for the 
more tender, womanly type of Briinnhilde. 
Unfortunately in Walkiire and Siegfried her 
voice was not at its best, though she triumph- 
ed in Gétterdimmerung. 

One of the sadder thoughts which linger 
after this Ring is the unwisdom in attempt- 
ing to change the natural range of a voice. 
Martha Médl was a mezzo before she 
graduated to dramatic soprano réles. Ramon 
Vinay was a baritone before he became a 
tenor. Both are artists of the first rank. 
Both have sung with great success in their 
new fields for a number of years. But now, 
long before age could take toll of them, 
both voices are showing signs of wear. 

The first act of Siegfried was the most 
exciting I ever remember. Windgassen was 
in splendid form in the name part and 
worked at his sword with a will, although 
no amount of bellows-ing could induce a 
gleam of fire in the furnace. Klein’s Mime 
and Hotter’s Wanderer were ideally 
matched. In the second act the dragon was 
more visible than usual and rolled its head 
about in a coy, bashful way so that 
Siegfried’s attack seemed more a case for 
the R.S.P.C.A. than an heroic encounter. 
However there was nothing comic in the 
third act, the last great colloquy between 
the Wanderer and Erda had its full majesty 
till the powers of gods and earth yielded 
to the unthinking exuberance of Siegfried. 

Gétterdémmerung achieved the most uni- 
formly high standard throughout, and here 
were added to the ranks the magnificently 
sinister Hagen of Gottlob Frick, and Her- 
mann Unde’s admirable Gunther. Norns 
(Marjorie Thomas, Monica Sinclair and 
Amy Shuard) and Rhinemaidens (Joan 
Carlyle, Una Hale and Marjorie Thomas) 
all sang well, and Amy Shuard also made 
something of Gutrune, the most unlucky 
and uninteresting of operatic “other 
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Lejt: Giinther Hanke, Claus Jurichs and Giinther 
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Curtain Up in West Berlina (Conid.) 


message from the Festival Authorities, the 
prompt answer was: “ Ah, the angry young 
man!” This is characteristic of the fact 
that Osborne’s name is more familiar to 
Berliners interested in the theatre, than that 
of any other contemporary British author. 
His two plays Look Back in Anger and The 
Entertainer were enormous successes in This play at the Berliner Theater in der 
Berlin and the latter was again on this Nirnbergerstrasse was one of a number of 
year’s Festival programme, having run English plays to be seen during the Fest- 
sporadically since last year (Barlog’s wochen (four of which had their first 
Schlosspark Theater). It was quite amus- German production). The appeal of John 
ing to see items in the press day by day with Osborne’s characters to German and, in 
headings such as: “Will John Osborne come particular. literary-minded audiences is 
to Berlin or won't he?” He was said to amazing. And though his characters have, 
have been invited by the Festwochen 0n the surface, all-too-English attributes, 
authorities for the occasion of the opening the younger generation of German theatre- 
of his (and Anthony Creighton’s) Epitaph goers regards Osborne as “ one of them.” 
for George Dillon. (Alas, he was prevented Epitaph had a rousing reception. Hela 


from coming). (Continued on page 56) 
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Repertory Roundabout 


OLLOWING an absence, thanks mainly 
to the printing dispute, I return to the 
subject of repertory. In the period in which 
my pen was laid temporarily to rest, few 
eventful things seem to have happened 
to rep. 1! recall I was to have replied to 
Charles Marowitz who, it appeared from an 
article in Theatre World, did not think 
highly of the repertory movement in this 
country, apart from about half-a-dozen 
leading theatres. 

I would say that Mr. Marowitz was wrong. 
The point that many critics of repertory 
seem to forget is that every theatre and 
company cannot succeed on a high aesthetic 
plane. There must be room for all types 
of repertory as there is room for all types of 
theatres and presentations in the West End. 
it is the same with newspapers. There are 
newspapers for all tastes and so it should 
be with theatres. 

The trouble today is that even Arts 
Council grants are decided too arbitrarily 
and what one person considers to be worthy 
of a grant is not necessarily equally so 
in the opinion of others. I have seen reps 
who should have been encouraged by Arts 
Council support a long time ago. But the 
Secretary General has intimated he would 
like to give fewer repertories support. The 
result from this policy would inevitably be 
that, instead of being able to spend a much 
needed grant to achieve higher standards, 
more repertories would go to the wall. 

* . * 


A first-class way of gaining more pub- 
licity for repertory was tried out by the 
Rapier Players of Bristol. A fifteen-second 
film featuring Gillian Lewis, a member of 
the company, was devised by Arnold S. 
Elliman and made by the West of England 
Film Unit for a commercial spot on T.W.W. 
This was a clever method of using ITV for 
advertising the “live” theatre and might 
be considered by more companies. 

The film was an informal producticn and 
showed Gillian Lewis seated at her dressing: 
table in the theatre. 


SS 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 
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119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 


by Laurence Evans 


I understand that the Michael Gover 
Players, at present appearing at the New 
Theatre, Kingston-upon-Hull, are pleased 
with their new find, Gerald Cowan. Mr. 
Cowan appeared in a brand-new comedy, 
Money Spinner, by Lumley Richards, at the 
end of September. Production was by 
Michael Gover with special setting by Clive 
Pickerill. 

Incidentally, and 


although Mr. Gover 


Charles Herdman presented only two new 
plays during their three years at Eastbourne, 
both plays were sold to television and one 
has been made into a film to te released 
by Columbia. 

- 


Andrew Cruickshank appeared in the first 
performance of his new comedy, Thorn in 
the Flesh, at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre at the beginning of September. The 
play was presented by Theatre 33, a new 
company formed by Mr. Cruickshank and 
his wife, Curigwen Lewis, who was a mem- 
ber of the Birmingham Repertory Company. 

Other plays at Birmingham for the 
Autumn season include Strindberg’s play 
Creditors (from 22nd September) and Poor 
Man's Miracle by the Polish author, 
J. Marjan Hemar. 

7 . 

The Council of Repertory Theatres held 
their Annual General Meeting at Birming- 
ham this year when the whole of the after- 
noon session was devoted to “ Repertory- 
the present position and future prospects.” 
I shall be giving the Council’s views on 
these matters of importance in a “Repertory 
in Transition” article which I promised 
long ago B.D. (before dispute!). 

* * * 


Suggestion point: If I were a repertory 
manager with sufficient space in my theatre 
| would open a restaurant to serve meals 
before and after the show. This would be 
a profitable investment and would attract 
more people to the theatre. It is another 
way of making that theatre outing “a sense 
of occasion.” * 
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Theatre on Reeord 


so Original Cast disc of The Crooked 
Mile (12 in. L.P. H.M.V. CLP 1298) is, 
I am afraid, a disappointment. Peter Green- 
well’s music is only occasionally memorable, 
and Peter Wildeblood’s lyrics lack bite. 
However, it is always a pleasure to listen 
to the warm, rich voice of Elisabeth Welch. 
Throughout the disc, I did not hear one single 
word that the chorus sang. 

It was exciting to see that Columbia had 
issued a 12 in. L.P. of the music of On The 
Town, Leonard Bernstein’s Broadway suc- 
cess of 1944. (33SX 1177). The excitement 
lessened on discovering that only two of 
Bernstein's numbers are included, and that 
the major part of the selection consists of 
music from the film version, for which, in 
its inscrutable way, Hollywood commission- 
ed new songs from Roger Edens (one of 
which, the title song, is very good indeed). 
The singers are Dennis Lotis, Stella Tanner, 
Lionel Blair, Noele Gordon, Shane Rimmer 
and Rita Williams, with Geoff Love and his 
Orchestra and the Williams’ Singers. It is 
agreeable enough, but if the people at 
Brunswick care to release the American disc 
by members of the New York cast, plus 
Mary Martin and the Bernstein orchestra- 
tions, they will find they can knock a few 
spots off this one. 

Broadway in Rhythm features fourteen 
show tunes, played and sung in dance 


rhythms by Ray Conniff and his Orchestra © 


and Chorus. (12 in. L.P. Philips BBL 7309) 
Mr. Conniff has had the idea of using a 
wordless chorus (intentionally wordless!) as 
part of the orchestrations, and it works very 
effectively. About three-quarters of the 
tunes are by Richard Rodgers, which brings 
one to speculate on the formidable sums his 
gramophone royalties must amount to. The 
new lists are filled with long-playing arrange- 
ments of his show music. 

Some of these long-playing discs, how- 
ever, are not nearly long-playing enough. 
Last month, | complained about a 12 in. 
L.P. which lasted only 124 minutes per side. 
This month, let me present to you Pye 
Golden Guinea GGL 0011, a 12 in. L.P. 
which on one side, offers Symphonic 
Impressions of Oklahoma!, played by the 
New World Theatre Orchestra. The side 
lasts exactly 9 minutes and 32 seconds. 

This brings us, by a logical sequence of 
thought, to a number of 7 in. Extended Play 
discs. Do not miss Philips BBE 12255, 


by Roy Plomliey 


because on it you will find four songs from 
Finian’s Rainbow, sung by the original New 
York cast. This 1947 Broadway hit sank 
with all hands when it was launched at 
London’s Palace Theatre later in the same 
year, but this was no fault of Burton Lane’s 
and E. Y. Harburg’s music and lyrics, which 
were fine. David Wayne’s When I'm not 
near the girl I love is a gem, and I have been 
a little in love with Ella Logan ever since 
she sang with Ambrose’s Orchestra back in 
the early ‘thirties. 


There is an attractive E.P. of hits from 
Hit the Deck on H.M.V. 7EG 8458. Milli- 
cent Martin and Kevin Scott are the soloists. 
Another show of the ‘twenties, No, No, 
Nanette, is featured on Columbia SEG 7883. 
Pip Hinton is very appealing, but Peter 
Mander sounds a little weak at the knees. 
Michael Collins and his Orchestra, with the 
Williams’ Singers, provide solid support, as 
they do also in Vocal Gems from Belle of 
New York (H.M.V. 7EG 8442). Here the 
soloists are Mary Thomas and Barry Kent. 
Julian Slade’s piano selections from Free as 
Air and Salad Days are coupled on 
Parlophone GEP 8731. 

The scenes from Sir La-rcnce Olivier’s 
film versions of Shakespeare s Henry V and 
Hamlet, which used to be available on the 
H.M.V. label, have now been re-issued on 
R.C.A. RB-16144 (12 in. L.P.). * 
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Gerber, who presented the play, was wise 
to ask gifted John Olden, who used to live 
in London and is now head of the play 
production of Hamburg’s television station, 
to direct the play. He gave the characters 
and the “ milieu” (scenery by Erich Gran- 
deit) an authentic English atmosphere, and 
Berlin’s critics agreed that, by his effective 
handling, the actors (especially Robert Diet! 
as George Dillon, Hilde Kérber as Mrs 
Eliot and Kathe Braun as Ruth Gray) sur- 
passed themselves. 


Christopher Fry 


A Sleep of Prisoners (Ein Schlaf Gefan- 
gener) was another interesting, though not 
outstanding, production. It was staged by 
the group “Die Vanganten,” headed by 
Horst Behrend, who regard themselves as 
missionaries who, in their choice of plays 
as well as the way they put them over, 
promote certain ethical ideals. (I shall refer 
to them again in my next article, when | 
shall review their production of Three 
Modern NO Plays by the contemporary 
Japanese author Yukio Mishima.) The pro- 
duction of A Sleep of Prisoners, directed 
by Guenther Hanke, with music by Siegfried 
Borris and décor by Peter Switala, revealed 
a religious devotion in the four young 
actors, an identification with the spirit of 
this philosophical work. An_ interesting 
feature of this group is that they are also 
performing this play in prisons; in barracks 
of the new West German Bundeswehr and 
in Protestant Churches in the Eastern Zone 
of Berlin. “ Die Vaganten” are thus the 
only theatrical company to penetrate the 
Berlin Iron Curtain—a venture worth while 
watching. * 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Gift Subscriptions 


SEND YOUR FRIENDS “ THEATRE WORLD” 
The Ideal Christmas Gift 


A subscription taken out for one or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment through the year and provide a 
constant reminder of your interest. Why not arrange now for 
your friends’ Christmas gift by sending us your instructions 
for delivery of Theatre World anywhere in the world for twelve 
months from next January. A special greetings card will be 
sent in advance in your name to the recipient or recipients on 
receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges are Write today to: 
as follows: ‘ = , 
; wt ae The Circulation Manager 
One Subscription to a Friend : say 8 
24/- post free “THEATRE WORLD 


Each Additional Gift Subscription 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
21/- post free Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 











recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


CCTOBER 1959 JUNE 1959 FEBRUARY 1959 
Look After Lulu Candide West Side Story 
Raisin in the Sun Gilt and Gingerbread Two for the Seesaw 
Coriolanus The World of Paul Macbeth (Old Vic) 


Slickey 
JANUARY 1959 
SEPTEMBER 1959 The Grass is Greener 
The Aspern Papers MAY 1959 Hot Summer Night 
The Ring of Truth Fool's Paradise Chrysanthemum 
Roots Brand 
. . DECEMBER 1958 
Wolf's Clothing Hook, Line and Sinker 

AUGUST 1959 No Concern of Mine 
The Complaisant Lover APRIL 1959 Valmouth 
The Pleasure of His Sganarelle NOVEMBER 1958 

Company Tartuffe Long Day's Journey 
The Hostage A Taste of Honey into Night 


The Elder Statesman 


Mary Stuart (Old Vic 
JULY 1959 MARCH 1959 : Sines 
Stratford-upon-Avon The Rose Tattoo OCTOBER 1958 
Season Eighty in the Shade ~ Auntie Mame 
Lock Up Your Daughters The Long and the Short The Unexpected Guest 
Caught Napping and the Tall Brouhaha 











